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What Is the Answer? 


From an address by 
RAYMOND ROBINS 


AR is the product of the legal institution, organized and maintained in 

VY every nation of the earth. It is just as legal as marriage or the home, 

and is the only method for compelling a settlement of disputes between the nations 
of the earth. 

So long as the war system remains a legal institution we will have wars. 

What is the answer? Is there no escape from war? Is this, after all, a 
Devil’s world? Must the nations of the earth every so often engage in wholesale 
slaughter of their finest youth and destruction of the fruits of the patient thrift 
and toilsome labor of long years? Must civilization finally commit suicide? Is 
humanity doomed and Christianity an iridescent dream? 

Humanity is not helpless—this is God’s world! We can outlaw this war 
system just as we outlawed slavery and the saloon. We can make war a crime 
under the law of nations, and substitute law for war in compelling the settlement 
of international disputes. Human society has overthrown other powerful legal 
institutions that had grown to be a menace to human welfare. Piracy, the inter- 
national slave trade, the code duello, the slave system, the liquor traffic—all were 
legal institutions, all were old as history —all have been outlawed and their exercise 
made a public crime, in the progress of mankind from barbarism up to liberty and 
security under law. The history of civilization in the structure of social control has 
been the history of the invasion of the realms of force and violence by public law. 
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The Register’s Announcement 


READER in Pennsylvania says there is a tone 
of success in the pages of THe Recisrer. It 
is gratifying for any work to give that impression 
when it is true. We consulted our circulation 
records to confirm our friend, and we are pleased 
to report to everybody that we are now distributing 
to regular subscribers an average of somewhat more 
than 8,000 copies of the paper each week. This is 
unprecedented. It may be interesting for our con- 
stituency to know that in the judgment of a large 
national advertising establishment, THE REGISTER 
ranks as one of four “Quality” religious publica- 
tions chosen from all denominations. This is sig- 
nificant, because advertising patronage of church 
journals is showing signs of revival after a long 
period of negligible business. 

Our increase in subscribers, who are more than 
twice the number on the lists when the reorganiza- 
tion occurred January 1, 1918, is due to the policy 
of publishing all the news of the church, the fear- 
less and plain editorial advocacy of the liberal 
cause in all great theological and social issues, the 
timeliness of articles by admirable writers, and the 
‘openness of the columns of the paper to every 
. variety of opinion provided that the writer knows 
‘how to write, has something to say, and shows a 
' decent respect for the opinions of others. 
| he influence of THe Recister is incalculable. 
People find themselves reflected in it. But it is 
also true that in any issue there are things with 
which readers disagree heartily, sometimes vehem- 
ently. As one lady said, “THe Rucisrer irritates 
.me so much I can hardly wait till the next issue 
comes to see what it is going to say.” An ideal sub- 
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scriber, almost. But there is a greater journal- 
istic attainment than having people disagree, far 
as we are from discounting the mental and circula- 
tion value of healthy difference. It is to approx- 
imate solidarity of agreement so that we may go on 
triumphantly like a mighty army with liberal re- 
ligion. 

During these seven years it has been the fixed 
and profitable policy of THE RecistTer to let no 
caller or correspondent, man or woman, retire from 
the office without learning something from him; 
and if that something was good, we assimilated it 
into the very living texture of the paper. That 
policy will continue. And to it we have added 


“another plan, namely, an Editorial Council, which 


will meet periodically with the Editor to bring in 
a more formal way the unity which comes of di- 
versity. The Editor in all respects will be, as here- 
tofore, in full authority and responsibility. He 
will depend upon all readers, as he does now. The 
Council understands and has said that no paper 
can be edited by town-meeting plan. Experience ~ 
has settled that question. But a group of persons 
devoted to the same purposes can think of more 
things than a single person can. The Editor’s tech- 
nical business is to choose and print what will con- 
tinue to make a readable proposition of THE RxGIs- 
TER. That is the first requirement. It is fair to 
say the paper does function successfully. It has 
come now to a place where progress requires more 
care and skill. To rise in school from a grade of 
70 per cent. to 80 per cent. is good; to press on from 
85 percent. to 90 per cent. is better—and harder. 
Our goal is 100 per cent. 

The Trustees and the Editor have together chosen 
the following persons to serve on the Editorial 
Council for one year: Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Dr. Addison Moore, Dr. Augus- 
tus P. Reccord, Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, and Dr. 
Minot Simons. Their good judgment and estab- 
lished place in the denomination will give assur- 
ance of valuable service, as their acceptance of the 
office is a source of satisfaction and appreciation 
to those who administer THE Rucister as the one 
living medium by which we carry our gospel, our 
good news, around the world. 


Are We Conservative? 


Me Y PEOPLE have repeated the statement 
that we who are liberal in theology are curi- 
ously conservative on- social questions. Some of 
our own ministers believe it is true. It is not true. 
It seems true because our whole body of doctrines 
is of akind. They are all liberal. There is no con- 
trast between our theological and our social beliefs, © 
take us allin all. It is contrast that people always 
see and remark. The Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Episcopalians are praised for advanced posi- 
tions in the social field, but here again it is because 
of contrast with their theologies. They are indeed 
in advance of themselves, but we, be very sure, are 
in advance of them. Their religious beliefs range 
from conservative to reactionary. To make their 
dogmas liberal is to play with the ecclesiastical 


of 
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‘eollected by good people far away. 


executioner. Status quo is the law. That is felt 
by all intelligent people. We are all agreeably sur- 
prised, therefore, to have these backward churches 
and others of so-called orthodoxy say and do some- 
thing contemporaneous for industrial, political, 
and international justice. It is a fact that a great 
deal of the social expression of religion in the so- 
ealled evangelical fold is due to the prohibitions 
which will not suffer a liberal idea in the theologi- 
cal field. They must express themselves. The thing 
they deny is that true theology comes first. They 
even discount theology altogether. No social gos- 
pel can be permanent or powerful until its full 
theological foundations are stated in liberal terms. 
Will our friends consider these truths? And will 
they tell us of a single social question on which 
their own spokesman, THE Recisrer, has failed to 
take a truly liberal and unmistakable position? 


Children for Dividends 


FTER TWENTY YEARS, the bitter cry of the 
children has been heard all over the land. 
Soon we shall have an end, please God, of the 
awful sight of the little ones coming from the fac- 
tories, their shrivelled bodies telling the terrible 
tale of vitality destroyed for the sake of dividends 
Some indus- 
trially leprous spots remain, it is true, in “America 
the beautiful,” and some men are still arguing 
with specious pleas about the personal liberty of 
parents to do as they please with their own,—to 
break their offspring on the wheel of industry, if 
they need the money; while others are making 
sonorous rhetoric about the intrusion of Govern- 
ment into places where it has no right to go. (Find 
out what interests these men serve. ) 

But the women of America,—it is they who have 
driven home what a man has not the genius nor the 
punch to do. The women have started an irresistible 
push against the iniquity of the economic jugger- 
naut killing the souls and blasting the bodies of 
childhood, whose decent destiny of strong manhood 
and useful citizenship is a birthright under God in 
ademocracy. The women, mothers of men, and chief 
custodians of the human values of society (where 
men too much regard property values), have 
pressed the Children’s Amendment. Already the 
two houses of Congress have voted that the amend- 
ment go to the States for ratification, and when 
three-fourths of the States so vote, it is a law, and 
the children are in the way of being free. Here 
is the proposed legislation: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regu- 
late, and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years 
eaetion 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired 
by this article except that the operation of State laws shall 


be suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to 
legislation enacted by the Congress. 


More than a million children between the ages of 
ten and sixteen years will reap the benefit. Let 
imagination say: One of these is my child. The 
child is in cotton mills, worsted mills, silk mills, 
clothing sweatshops, furniture factories, shoe fac- 


tories, sugarbeet fields, coal mines. He and she are 
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house servants, waiters, messengers, bundle wrap- 
pers, sales boys, sales girls, child clerks, and news- 
boys. In 1920, our country gloried in 1,060,858 of 
them, between ten and sixteen years old. Some- 
body’s child. 

Every part of the country has the sin on its 
hands, New England as well as the South, Middle 
States and Western States. Not one is righteous, 
no, not one. All the States are becoming enlight- 
ened and quickened about it, and they will soon 
learn, if we all do our part, that from an economic 
as well as a moral standpoint the state is going to 
be better off when our diseased body is cured of this 
cursed thing. In every state, carry on! Press the 
legislatures to ratify the amendment. It will be 
No. 20 in the Constitution of the United States. 
We commend the whole business without qualifi- 
cation. We haye examined all the opposition. We 
have heard the most distinguished statesmen favor 
it. President Coolidge himself is emphatically for 
the provision, “by constitutional amendment and 
appropriate legislation, for a limitation of child 
labor.” In accepting the nomination he said: 

Our different States have had different standards, or 
no standards at all, for child labor. The Congress should 
have authority to provide a uniform law applicable to the 
whole nation which will protect childhood. Our country 
cannot afford to let any one live off the earnings of its 
youth of tender years. Their places are not in the fac- 
tory, but in the school, that the men and women of to- 


morrow may reach a higher state of existence and the 
nation a higher standard of citizenship. 


It is a national problem because it is a human 
problem, and we must work in a nation as one, 
bringing up to the mark the lagging States and 
the inhuman business enemies of our higher wel- 
fare. 

On a Farm 


‘THE TYPICAL STUDENT now preparing for 

the ministry in this country is likely to have 
been brought up on a farm,” according to Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly, in his slashing work on “Theo- 
logical Education in America.” That statement 
is based on an exhaustive study of one hundred and 
thirty-one Protestant seminaries. Does it signify 
anything? When the whole trend of American life 
is to build cities and to establish communication 
so completely as to make us one people with one 
common life, it is deplorable that our spiritual in- 
terpreters should come from the least co-ordinated 
elements of our life, the pastoral quietude of the 
farm. Early environment is not everything, but it 
is stronger than any other acquired influence in a 
man’s life. Most ministers show their rural rear- 
ing, and the churches to which they minister are 
as detached and bucolic as a reverie on the bank of 
a meadow brook. And the world goes by. 


Note 


Two news articles in this issue cover the laymen’s 
convention and the ministers’ institute. They are 
good specimens of reporting. The outstanding 
characteristic of Unitarian meetings is freedom and 
candor, and these beget a fellowship of the greatest 
worth. 
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Peace Party Triumphant in Germany 


Soria, September 3. 


HE DECISIVE MAJORITY by which 

the German government's acceptance of 
the agreement of London was approved 
in the Reichstag is probably a fair meas- 
ure of the numerical strength of the peace 
party in the Reich, despite gains for the 
“Right” in the recent elections. That 
the monarchists would have rejected the 
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European Correspondent of THe REGISTER 


republic in 1924. They had followed Wil- 
helm oyer battlefields to a great national 
disaster. The scales had fallen from 
their eyes. On August 11, 1924, it was 
plain to see, they were pledged to peace— 
and to the republic. The vast demonstra- 
tion of workingmen—a good many of 
them out of work—in the Lustgarten on 
the sixth anniversary of the republic con- 


with the League of Nations, seven are known to THe REGISTER. 


Keystone Photograph 


CHEERFUL HARBINGERS OF A PROUD CO-OPERATION 
Of this group of Americans, taken recently in Geneva where they had business 


On the reader’s 


left, second from the end, in cutaway coat, is Edward A. Filene; next, in dark 


suit, 
Shotwell. 


Congressman Theodore E. Burton; 
The men who shake hands are George W. 


then, facing camera, Prof. James T. 
Wickersham and General 


Tasker H. Bliss, while the smiling man between is former Justice John H. Clarke. 


At the extreme right, the man with folded arms is Henry Morgenthau. 


Could our 


readers pass an examination calling for a distinguished service each of these seven 
men has rendered or is rendering in connection with the League and World Peace? 


agreement, or overturned the government 
that had accepted it, is fairly realizable 
even at this distance from Berlin. The 
talk of what the “Right”? will do to in- 
dividual members of the government—if 
it can—also indicates that monarchist 
sentiment is not dead in Germany. But 
the celebration on August 11 of the sixth 
anniversary of the act of Liebknecht in 
declaring the house of MHohenzollern 
weighed, decisively found wanting and 
east into the scrap-heap by the German 
people, showed convincingly how the Ger- 
man people feel about the republic, and 
about the Hohenzollerns. 


OF COURSE, there will hardly ever be 
a time in Germany when it will not be pos- 
sible to raise a cheer by shouting for the 
deposed emperor. Even in France, de- 
spite its tried republicanism, there is a 
monarchist party, small but active. But 
the men who have fought Germany’s 
battles, who in 1914 cheered Wilhelm in 
the Lustgarten to the echo when he went 
to war, cheered just as ardently for the 


stituted a declaration to the world that 
Germany is republican—and will stay 
republican. 

There is even no decisive evidence 
that the individual chiefly interested in 
the restoration of the Hohenzollerns, the 
deposed Hohenzollern himself, is engaged 
in any active or sane effort to find his 
way back to Potsdam. Monarchism as a 
rule has depended upon military strength 
to assert itself. The preponderance of 
military strength in the existing situa- 
tion lies heavily on the side of France. 
On the other side of Germany, French al- 
liances have built up a barrier which 
even a military genius of the house of 
Hohenzollern could not hope to overcome. 
Holland is an Elba that promises no Hun- 
dred Days. 

The result of the London Conference 
is itself a powerful impulse to a republi- 
can peace east of the Rhine. The ap- 
proval of that agreement by the parlia- 
ments have already set in motion the 
forces that will heal Germany. Germans 
who based their monarchism upon an ap- 


peal to national pride, injured by the 
occupation of the Ruhr, against the pro- 
visions of the treaty of Versailles and 
by force majeur, have seen the ground 
taken from under them by the Franco- 
Belgian pledge to evacuate the Ruhr in a 
year, and the actual beginning of the 
process. German republicans are feeling 
already the thrill produced by their read- 
mission to European society as exempli- 
fied by the cordial reception accorded to 
their delegation in London. They have 
seen the mighty hand of American 
finance stretched out across the Atlantic 
to pull their industrial system out of 
the slough of despond. They have felt 
the pounding of new life in their veins. 
The junkers or group of junkers, who at 
the present moment in history should 
raise the cry of revenge or the restora- 
tion of the Hohenzollerns, would find 
the Berlin police unable to furnish pro-, 
tection from a hostile popular reaction. 
The German Empire is as dead as the 
empire of Charlemagne. It would have 
lived forever if the victorious powers 
had not, under the influence of the 
“Left,” treated man-to-man fashion with 
the defeated Germans at London. 

The agreement of London, with the 
help of America, solved Europe’s chief 
problem. It made certain the restora- 
tion of Germany to the list of producing 
nations. It erected a definite barrier 
to the two waves of national action that 
were threatening to sweep Germany— 
the wave of imperialism and the wave 
of Bolshevism. It determined that Ger- 
many will be republican and not imperi- 
alistic or Bolshevist. By accomplishing 
this double result, it stabilized Germany 
politically and removed a grave menace 
from Europe. 

But the second most menacing area 
of disturbance remains to be stabilized. 
That area is the Balkans. In a period 
of war psychology, the great powers 
permitted themselves to be dominated 
by that psychology in determining the 
apportionment of the Balkan territory 
among the various peoples who have 
rubbed elbows but have never been col- 
lectively or mutually reconciled through 
the centuries. The statesmanship of a 
philosopher in politics, like our own 
Woodrow Wilson, would have settled 
the Balkan problem on the lines of na- 
tionality. Wilson’s activities at Neuilly 
plainly indicated his realization of the fact 
that permanent peace in the Balkans 
could not be assured by rule of thumb, 
but could be secured only by a dispas- 
sionate, intelligent consideration of the 
rights of the nations involved. 


BUT THH PRACTICAL politicians, as 
if advised by general staffs, decided the 
issue. The apportionment of the Bal- 
kans was denounced soon after the war 
by the Labor Party of Britain as the 
crowning folly of the peace-making proc- 

(Continued on page 960) 
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Outlaw War, and Build the Church! 


Laymen Learn More of their Business in League Convention 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


_ From Maine and California, Manitoba and Florida, 178 accredited delegates representing 102 chapters assembled in Niagara Falls 
on September 12 and for three days concentrated their attention upon the program of the fourth annual convention of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. The most spectacular thing they did was to pledge themselves to unremitting effort on the part of their 


churches to function in creating a sentiment that will make war impossible. 


Col. Raymond Robins of Chicago turned their 


thought in this direction by his remarkable address on “The Next Step in Civilization—the Outlawry of War.” 
Rey. Clinton Wunder of the Baptist Temple, Rochester, N.Y., stirred the delegates by his call to business men to apply the same 


methods to failing churches that they apply to losing business enterprises. “Church Advertising” was his theme. 


Rey. E. Bur- 


dette Backus, minister of the First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, Calif., preached the convention sermon. These three, each 
in his own way, inspired the delegates and with inspiration offered much of real practical value. For the rest, the laymen depended 


on their own resources. 


They discussed during all their waking hours such local problems as the chapter as an adjunct of the 


church and a force in the community ; preaching missions; the Fundamentalist-Modernist issue; social service; recruiting the min- 
istry; the communion service; the church school and young people’s work. Group conferences on chapter management and the 
Dorchester, Mass., plan of church administration were largely attended. 

Every chapter that was represented contributed to the success of the convention, and obtained for itself more effective leadership. 


HE PROGRAM as arranged by Ken- 

neth McDougall, vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League in charge of special ac- 
tivities, included ample opportunity for 
discussion of common problems in con- 
vention sessions and group conferences, 
addresses on timely topics and the ser- 
mon already mentioned, and a _ private 
showing of the film, “Evolution.” The 
scenic wonders of Niagara Falls and the 
Great Gorge were made accessible by the 
local chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
which furnished automobiles and guides 
for a sight-seeing trip. Rev. Bruce Swift 
acted the host from start to finish in a 
manner that explains his success in build- 
ing up a strong Society from a group of 
twelve persons who welcomed him to 
Niagara Falls four years ago. 

Of all the items on the program it seems 
fitting to consider first the address of 
Colonel Robins and the discussion which 
followed. The session devoted to “The 
Next Step in Civilization—The Outlawry 
of War,” maintained the interest of the 
delegates and invited guests from the 
opening of the session to the passage of 


_ the resolution, printed in another column, 


nearly three hours later. The delegates 
welcomed Colonel Robins cordially al- 
though it seemed that fully half of those in 
the room were quietly hostile. Hven the 
chairman, Col. Robert Starr Allyn of 
Unity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., stated that 
he believed the speaker was attempting 
the impossible. Later in the evening 
Colonel Allyn admitted that he “failed to 
realize before the Colonel spoke what he 
meant by ‘the outlawry of war.’” He 
added: “I think I go with him the entire 
distance.” 

“War,” said Colonel Robins, “is the prod- 
uct of the legal institution, organized and 
maintained in every nation of the earth. 
It is just as legal as marriage or the 
home, and is the only method for com- 
pelling a settlement of disputes between 
the nations of the earth. : 

“So long as the war system remains a 
legal institution we will have wars,” he 
continued. “Propaganda is the organized 
lying of the war system. So long as the 
war institution remains legal, it gathers 
force from day to day and year to year; 
and when it begins to function, the war 
system outlaws civil society, betrays and 


corrupts all the principles of Christianity 
and civilization, and sweeps all the petty 
devices of mere pacifists and those who 
seek to regulate and control ‘its ruthless 
force and destructive violence, before its 
Juggernaut car, as leaves are swept be- 
fore a cyclone. 

“Wars of liberation—revolutionary 
struggles such as our own in 1776—are all 
illegal. Every patriot in revolt against 
tyranny is guilty of the capital crime— 
treason. All wars of aggression or con- 
quest are legal. Why was the Kaiser 
never brought to trial? Because he is 
guilty of no crime known to international 
law. War making is the legal exercise of 
sovereignty—‘the King can do no wrong.’ 
If as an individual citizen I assault and 
kill a human being I am guilty of murder. 
If as a king or a diplomat I start a war 
that kills ten million lads—I am guilty of 
no crime known to the law of nations. 

“What then is the answer? Is there no 
escape from war? Is this, after all, a 
Devil’s world? Must the nations of the 
earth every so often engage in wholesale 
slaughter of their finest youth and de- 
struction of the fruits of the patient thrift 
and toilsome labor of long years? Must 
civilization finally commit suicide? Is 
humanity doomed and Christianity an 
iridescent dream? 

“Humanity is not helpless—this is 
God’s world! We can outlaw this war sys- 
tem, just as we outlawed slavery and the 
saloon. We can make war a crime under 
the law of nations, and substitute law 
for war in compelling the settlement of 
international disputes. Human society 
has overthrown other powerful legal in- 
stitutions that had grown to be a menace 
to human welfare. Piracy, the interna- 
tional slave trade, the code duello, the 
slave system, the liquor traffic—all were 
legal institutions, all were old as history— 
all have been outlawed and their exercise 
made a public crime, in the progress of 
mankind from barbarism up to liberty 
and security under law. The history of 
civilization in the structure of social con- 
trol has been the history of the invasion 
of the realms of force and violence by 
public law. 

“Always the successful method for the 
liberation of society from the effects of an 
outgrown legal institution has been to 
outlaw the institution and to make its ex- 


ercise a public crime. Never has the 
attack been upon causes,—there are just 
as many causes for duels to-day as there 
ever were, just aS many persons who 
would like to get human labor without 
paying for it, just as many thirsts for 
liquor as ten years ago,—but there are 
no duels, no human slavery, and no legal 
saloon in the United States. Institutions 
that are outlawed and their operation 
made a public crime die out of the life 
of the world. That is the verdict of 
history. 

“This is the answer to the supreme 
problem and menace of war in our civi- 
lization to-day. The war system, the war 
institution, must be outlawed by interna- 
tional agreement, and war must be made 
a crime under the law of nations. This 
is the first step in the effective ‘war 
against war.’ ” 

The second step is the modification of 
international law, Colonel Robins added, 
to provide for the legal settlement of all 
international disputes, and its codification 
on the principle of equality and justice 
and right between all nations great and 
small. Establishment of an international 
tribunal with affirmative jurisdiction is 
the third step. Each of these steps must 
be marked out in international confer- 
ences and ratified by the people of the na- 
tions participating. 

These steps are the results sought by a 
campaign now being developed by Colonel 
Robins and others “to create an informed 
and definite public opinion in America and 
throughout the world, demanding the out- 
lawry of the war system in all lands.” He 
urged that all who enlist in the campaign 
keep to the main point and not be diverted 
by. easy bypaths and ineffective blind 
alleys. When created, this informed and 
definite public opinion for the outlawry 
program, is to be brought to bear upon 
those officials with power in all govern- 
ments. 

“Two generations ago,’ said Colonel 
Robins in conclusion,“the slaye system was 
the issue. One generation ago the saloon 
system was the issue. To-day the war 
system is the issue. Christian civiliza- 
tion and the war system cannot both sur- 
vive. Let us unite to outlaw war.” 

During the question and answer period 
Colonel Robins stated that he was “one of 
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the foolish folks who believe that we shall 
outlaw war by law in this generation.” 

The first questions indicated a feeling 
that the outlawry program was imprac- 
ticable. When Colonel Robins was asked 
if people would commit burglary a great 
deal more, were the power of enforcement 
of the law against burglary taken away, 
he replied : : 

“The only trouble with that reasoning— 
I amrather surprised at it, too, sometimes, 
in certain quarters—is this: There has 
neyer been any law passed in free society 
until there was a majority of the com- 
munity in favor of that law, and to-day 
you cannot enforce your law when the 
community is against it. All treaties 
rest upon good faith and not on force. 
What is the value of a treaty between 
Switzerland and Great Britain that 
Switzerland would have to enforce by 
force and violence against Great Britain? 
It is not worth the paper it is written on. 
And all social law rests first upon the con- 
sent of the community. There is a vastly 
greater amount of burglary that does not 
take place because the outlawing of it is 
an expression of the general moral senti- 
ment than because of the fear of the 
police, in spite of what some people think 
in the land, and vastly less murder. Now 
can I make that good to you? Hyery once 
in a while certain important people come 
out and say, ‘This is a government of 
laws and not of men,’ and it is very 
largely bunk. You give me the prosecut- 
ing attorney and the sheriff and the nisi 
priws judge in any county under the flag 
and I will violate any law on the statute 
books and get away with it, and you know 
that is true. Constitutional guarantees 
and public consideration for law do not 
rest upon black words on white paper in 
the backs of law books. It is because of 
the incarnation in every generation of liv- 
ing men and women of an understanding 
faith in those principles and a willingness, 
if need be, to suffer for that faith. And 
when that faith ceases the law ceases. Is 
it true? A little while ago, down in Her- 
rin, Williamson County, Illinois, ninety 
per cent. American Anglo-Saxon, certain 
gentlemen conceived that they had. a 
grievance, conceived that they had force 
enough to make good on it, disregarded 
the social sanction and went out, and 
ruthless slaughter of human life and 
destruction of private property took place. 
The constitution and the law did not run 
in Herrin, and it does not run this after- 
noon for those crimes. Why? Because 
the majority of the community faith and 
sentiment is against it. Whenever you 
get an Anglo-Saxon community that is 
not willing to obey the law, you get the 
violation of the public law. It is a great 
pity that a good many of us did not get 
a little deeper into the reality there so as 
to know how much the general good faith 
and good will is behind all your force of 
law and the power of law and order in 
every community.” 

Colonel Robins was asked if the dele- 
gates were to understand that if the United 
States should outlaw war every citizen 
would be notified that his services would 
not be at the command of the government 
for its protection in possible wars. 

“Why, of course not,” Colonel Robins 
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replied. “It is an international action, or 
of course it is no action at all. I have 
tried to indicate that first there must be 
opinion in America and then in other 
lands. I think of America first because 
America is more fortunate than any other 
land right now. The loans that are owed 
to America by other lands could well be 
compromised if we got rid of the war 
system, I am not in favor of compromis- 
ing them under the present system, but 


Laymen Take Stand for 


Peace 


The convention adopted the following 
resolution: 

WHEREAS, war inevitably causes un- 
speakable horrors, incalculable suffer- 
ing, and irreparable waste, dulls the 
moral perceptions and breeds the ugliest 
passions; and . 

Wuereas, history records that inter- 
national disputes of the most acute na- 
ture can be arbitrated to the ultimate 
satisfaction and benefit of all concerned, 
as is witnessed by the fact that Great 
Britain and the United States have pre- 
served, unbroken, more than one hun- 
dred years of peace, and have mutually 
shown their confidence and trust by 
maintaining between Canada and the 
United States, unfortified by land and 
water, the longest international bound- 
ary line in the world; and 

Wuereas, the aim of every church 
should be the creation of such a pas- 
sionate concern for truth and justice, 
for love, honor and mutual helpfulness, 
for every divine attribute, that men 
shall no longer resort to or’ tolerate in- 
justice or aggression; be it 

Resotvep: that we pledge ourselves 
to unremitting effort on the part of our 
churches to function in creating a senti- 
ment that shall make war impossible; 
and be it further 

Resotvep: that we request the Coun- 
cil of our League to express to the 
Premier and Parliament of the Do- 
minion of Canada, and to the President 
and Senate of the United States, our 
profound conviction; 

(1st) That resort to arms is never 
justifiable save as a last desperate 
measure to restrain and control gross 
injustice; and P 

(2d) That by patient negotiation 
and inspired statesmanship some inter- 
national agency can, and must, be 
created for the peaceful adjudication 
of all international disputes. 


ee! 


in favor of is a_ better 
opinion throughout the world to out- 
law the war system. No one nation 
can do it,—that would be hopeless,—any 
more than you could do it by passing a 
law for yourself. Then when this opinion 
has been created in all countries and they 
have all declared for it, we meet in 
general conference and we have on the 
agenda the proposal to establish a court 
with affirmative jurisdiction. We sit in 
that conference, we place our case before 
the other nations. I want America to sit 
in international conference. I don’t think 
we can rebuild the economic life of the 
world without America. I want us to be 
there and say, ‘Yes, we are here; America 
is not comfortable while little children 


what I am 
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starve to death and old people famish.’ 
Then we shall get practical effects. Then 
We can say, ‘You don’t get a penny and 
you don’t get a man until you agree with 
us to outlaw war and make it a public 
crime; until we agree together to set up - 
an international code of law of peace in’ 
place of the general regulations of war to- 
day, and the court, affirmative in its juris- 
diction, to deal with questions under the 
specific code.’ That is what we are seek- 
ing to do, or nothing at all. I am just as 
much in favor of America being armed 
and competent as long as the war game is - 
internationally legal and as long as it 
is the one settled method of settling dis- 
putes. I opposed all this stuff against 
Defense Day. There are two people in 
the Defense Day game whom I do not like. 
One of them is the pacifist who has got a 
notion and who would be perfectly willing 
for America to be incompetent to preserve 
law and order at home or be incompetent 
to win in the present game respect for her 
counsels abroad. I am against that. 
Then I am against the militarist who 
wants to magnify the war game and says 
it is your only game.” 

Just before the discussion closed it was 
suggested that the address implied a con- 
demnation of American participation in 
the Great War. This preceded the specifie 
question: “So long as the vast majority 
of the American people still believe that 
we did a good thing by taking part in the 
Huropean war, how are you going to im- 
plant in their breasts a condemnation of 
the war system at all?” 

“We are going to do it,” Colonel Robins 
replied, ‘exactly by that foolishness of 
preaching by which the world has been 
changed. I suppose that in that classic 
town, the Hub of the Universe, in the day 
that Wendell Phillips ventured to Faneuil 
Hall and was mobbed, gentlemen could 
have risen and said: ‘Mr. Phillips, you 
are a terrible ass. Don’t you know that 
ninety per cent of the people of Boston 
are against your proposition of abolition 
and that it is foolish and absurd? What’s 
the matter with you?’ Wendell Phillips 
went right on, and then the ninety per 
cent changed.” 

To Dr. William Laurence Sullivan and 
all his associates the Convention voted its 
thanks for the work during the two years 
of intensive mission activity, and recom- 
mended that the program be continued 
in such manner as the Council of the Lay- 
men’s League may see fit. 

Dr. Sullivan was enthusiastically greeted 
when he rose to describe his activities as 
the League’s mission preacher and present 
“certain of the great conclusions... 
tested in experiment and experience.” 

‘It was found perfectly possible, he said, 
to bring people not in any way connected 
with our churches into our churches night 
after night. It was equally possible to 
get Unitarians to go to their churches 
every night for a week. Not a single 
parish in which a mission was held failed 
to find itself invigorated from within, 
from its own members, because of the 
work they did, the responsibility they as- 
Sumed and the zeal they manifested. Last 
of all, in Dr. Sullivan’s catalogue of re- 
sults, was the proof that fervor and power 

(Continued on page 959) 
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PORTAL LEADING 
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INTO THE VESTIBULE OF THH CATHEDRAL 


The Cathedral that God Built 


HE DAY IS DONE. Night has drawn 

her sable curtain over the hushed earth. 
The night heron “quacks” hoarsely as he 
flies across the narrow neck that sepa- 
rates the lake into two bodies. The great 
horned owl sends his terrifying voice echo- 
ing through the dim aisles of the En- 
chanted Wood. Hermit thrushes are sing- 
ing their vesper songs, and deep in the 
evergreen glade the veery rings his bell. 
The loon calls fitfully from the lake as 
he guards and guides his callow young. 
All the wild day people of forest, field 
and stream are tucked snugly away for 
the night. Now it is the turn of the 
night shift, the nocturnal people who love 
the darkness. 

It is the end of the Sabbath day. Twice 
have we been to church this summer Sun- 
day. But the church attended was not 
built by human hands. It is literally “a 
house not tiade with hands.” Like the 
temple of King Solomon, no axe or ham- 
mer was used in its erection. The sery- 
ices attended were Matins and Vespers, 
sunrise and sunset devotions. Come, 
gentle reader and deyout worshipper, let us 


enter and worship at the throne of 
Heavenly Grace. 


Beautiful as a dream, mysterious as 
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fate, lies the Hnchanted Wood, within 
whose confines is situated the Cathedral 
that God Built. The leyel rays of the 
rising sun strike the tree-tops and gild 
them with golden light. A gentle breeze 
softly ripples the bosom of the awakening 
lake. A great eagle, already astir, sails 
majestically overhead. An osprey circles 
high in air, then swoops downward with 
feet and talons rigidly thrust out, and 
snatches a bass from its element. Every 
leaf and grass blade glitters with dew. 
Wild flowers open expectantly to greet 
the rising sun. Insects are already on 
the wing,—gorgeous butterflies, busy bees, 
industrious ants, and a host of others. 
Swallows are skimming over the water, 
and many birds are in full song. WHarth 
once more awakes to her diurnal life. 
With decent composure and sober mien, 
as become church-goers, we approach the 
portal that leads into the Sanctuary. 
Hark, the matin bell is ringing! It is 
the chime of that incomparable voice, the 
hermit thrush,— 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty ! 
Early in the morning our song shall rise to 
thee,” 
is the burden of its liquid cadence. Did 
ever church bells sound more sweet, more 


‘God Built. 


compellingly alluring? We will heed the 
eall, that. we may praise and pray. 

A great beech, with mottled gray trunk 
and far-spreading, horizontal branches, 
guards the gate to the yestibule. Stoop- 
ing to clear the low-hung nut-laden porch 
roof, we enter and stand erect within the 
edge of the Enchanted Wood. Just be- 
yond lies the cathedral, the Church that 
Remove your hat, as Moses 
put off his shoes from his feet when he 
felt that he was standing on holy ground. 
Take your seat in yonder pew, that great 
fallen oak, cushioned with thick green 
moss. Bow your head for a moment and 
then look about you and above at the 
wonder and glory of the great cathedral. 
On every hand rise enormous columns, 
straight and tall, fifty, sixty, seventy feet 
from the cathedral floor. Hemlock, oak 
and rock maple are grooved and fluted in 
many elaborate designs; but the beeches 
are wondrously smooth, beautifully 
rounded. Rising from these columns, 
Gothic arches, intricate in pattern, ex- 
quisite in workmanship, support a roof 
ornamented with friezes and fretwork 
carved by the Master Hand of the Builder 
of the cathedral, designs of rich and elab- 
orate pattern, And through the leafy 
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interstices of the roof you can look up 
to heaven itself, as all worshippers should 
do when they go to church. European 
cathedrals are ornamented with bizarre 
gargoyles. Are there any such in our 
forest cathedral? Look sharp. What is 
that grotesque shape sitting motionless 
high up on that arching branch, close to 
that huge column? A feathered some- 
thing, mysterious and shapeless in the dim 
light, out of whose queer face stare two 
round brown eyes, surrounded by droll 
facial dises, A barred owi he may be at 
other times, but here and now he is a 
gargoyle, fitting as naturally into the 
cathedral scheme as the famous gargoyles 
in the celebrated Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris. 
+ 


The windows of the cathedral are wide 
open, letting a subdued light into the 
cool, dim, sequestered aisles. You look 
out through them and catch entrancing 
views of blue lake, sapphire sky and 
snowy cloud. Up in the gallery the winds 
are intoning a chant. Fragrant incense 
is wafted from many a swinging censer,— 
clean and pure and grateful. Nor is holy 
water wanting in abundance,—great drops, 
crystal pure, blessed by the High Priest 
himself. A soft, velvety carpet covers the 
floor, into which your feet sink luxuriously. 
A Voice speaks, leading in a responsive 
psalm, to which you make fitting answer. 

Now you are prepared to listen to the 
choir. Up there aloft in the leafy gallery 
it is pouring out a flood of melody. Among 
the singers are some incomparable vocal- 


ists, easily led by the hermit thrush, whose. 


pure, holy tones stand out alone among 
all bird songs. He is singing his special 
doxology, ‘Be thou, O God, exalted high.” 
Other vocalists there are, however, second 
only in charm,—the clear, sweet song of 
the white-throated sparrow, a long drawn 
out cadence of utter sweetness; the plain- 
tive whistle of the wood pewee; the clear 
“wit-whit’ of the crested flycatcher; the 
sweet, simple trill of the slate-colored 
junco; the short, varied warble of the 
red-eyed vireo; the thin, wiry “tsee, tsee, 
tsee’”’ of the black and white creeping war- 
bler; the high-pitched, lisping “zwe-zwe, 
zwe-see-ee-ee” of the Blackburnian war- 
bler; the faint, lisping “tseep” of the brown 
creeper; the happy “dee-dee-dee” of the 
chickadee; the melodious chant of the 
veery, a close rival to his cousin, the her- 
mit thrush, in beauty and appeal. A 
pileated woodpecker on a fluted column 
beats resonant time to the swelling chorus. 
Out on the edge of the cathedral are other 
songsters. Their songs pour in through 
the open windows out of the joyous throats 
of bobolinks, kingbirds, cuckoos, phcebes, 
swifts, song sparrows, cliff and tree swal- 
lows, robins, bluebirds, catbirds, brown 
thrashers and many bright-colored war- 
blers, while even the harsh notes of the 
crow and the jay come mellowed from afar, 
Thus you sit in your pew and quietly wor- 
ship, while the choir pours forth its an- 
them. 

As in Israel’s sanctuary, the birds find 
safety here. High up in that great hem- 
lock, the Blackburnian warbler has 
builded a cradle for her helpless brood. 
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Under that ferny clump, the veery has 
laid her young. You paraphrase the Serip- 
ture and murmur, “The warbler hath 
found a house, and the thrush a place 
where she may lay her young, even thine 
altars, O Lord of Hosts, my king and my 
God.” 

As you sit in reverent mood, you be- 
come aware of an Invisible Presence 
that enfolds you and catches you up into 
a rarer atmosphere. Your soul rises on 
wings of aspiration. Then a Voice speaks. 
The Preacher has begun his sermon. 
There stands his text before you, clothed 
in beauty. Years ago the woodman had 
felled a mighty giant, a huge hemlock, 
leaving the great stump standing as a 
mute witness of a glory that was departed. 
Just an ugly stub in the beautiful forest. 
But Nature had not forgotten her own. 
Decay had wasted the old stump nearly 
to the ground; but its unsightliness had 
been transformed to loveliness. It was 
now a thing of beauty, for the recupera- 
tive, kindly powers of life had slowly 
worked through the years, covering it 
with green mosses of loveliest hue, with 
bright red and gray lichens scattered 
about over its emerald surface. The seed 
of a fruiting beech had lodged in the de- 
caying top of the stump. It had germi- 
nated and grown, thrusting its roots into 
the decaying heart, shooting its slender 
branches aloft, until it waves gracefully 
from its airy perch, a picture to delight 
the eye. Thus has Nature covered up the 
deformity of the old stump as with a 
mantle, There is our text, written by the 
hand of the Ancient Scribe, a verse from 
God’s Word indeed, and it reads, “Charity, 
or love, shall cover a multitude of sins.” 


+ 


Nor are other texts wanting. They are 
inscribed all over the walls of the cathe- 
dral. Behold those ancient trees, an oak 
and a rock maple, overtopping the rest of 
the forest, twin towers of our cathedral. 
They must be very old. Straight and tall, 
their great boles run far aloft, terminat- 
ing in mighty branches that lovingly in- 
tertwine, as do their roots below. Even 
their trunks have grown together, They 
are brothers. Each helps to support the 
other. Neither could long stand alone, 
but strong in each other’s strength, they 
defy the storms and blasts of winter. 
“Rooted and grounded in love,’—that is 
the illuminated text they present to us. 
Those are the words the Voice speaks to 
our listening spirits. They eloquently 
testify that security, well-being, happiness, 
are to be had in fullest measure only when 
trees or men or nations co-operate whole- 
heartedly with each other for the common 
welfare. Not in selfish isolation, but in 
friendly helpfulness, do all living things 
find the highest good. ‘Thus doth the 
Preacher develop his sermon. 

And now that you begin: to look about, 
you behold text after text written in 
God’s own hand. They stand out all over 
the walls of the cathedral. “Behold the 
birds of the air, they sow not, neither do 
they reap or gather into barns, yet your 
Heavenly Father feedeth them.” And to 
prove the truth of the assertion, there is 
a wood pewee happily snapping up in- 
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sects; a woodpecker digging wood-borers 
out of that decayed limb; a black and 
white warbler creeping over and gleaning 
his breakfast from that maple trunk; a 
chickadee searching for and finding insect 
eggs; swallows and swifts flying over the 
cathedral roof, sweeping up gnats and 
flies; and numberless other birds satisfy- 
ing their hunger from the bounty pro- 
vided for them all. Truly, “your Heay- 
enly Father feedeth them.” 

“Consider the lilies of the field,” ad- 
monished the Nazarene as he stood under 
heaven’s blue dome with his disciples. 
And here, in our cathedral, pushing their 
way up through the leaf-mould, is a 
cluster of ivory-white Indian pipes, each 
plant exquisite in its dainty grace. And 
there, again, beside those low-spreading 
oak ferns blooms a woodland orchid, 
visited by its special insect guest with 
which it works in co-operation for mutual 
benefits. ‘yen Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” 


+ 


Nor is the marvellous absent from our 
forest cathedral. Miracles are worked 
here. There is one taking place before 
your very eyes. Sit quietly and watch 
how the Miracle Worker performs his 
wonders. Hanging from that branch is 
a dry, gray torpedo-shaped object, almost 
invisible from its protective coloration. 
Something is slowly emerging from its 
smaller, upper end. Now it is out and 
has crawled several inches up the branch, 
a wet, bedraggled, shapeless thing. Watch 
it closely. See the veins swell as it pumps 
the juices from its big, pursy body into 
its sodden wings. Slowly the veins swell, 
the delicate, velvety wings unfold and 
dry, and a glorious Cecropia moth hangs 
suspended before you. Who would ever 
dream that out of such humble cerements 
could ever come this glorified creature? 
You have seen a miracle, proving not life 
from death (death can neyer rise to life), 
but proving larger, more abundant life 
from simpler, lowlier life; proving not 
another life but another state. Another 
text stands out on the cathedral walls,— 
“As we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heay- 
enly.” And again, “The creature shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.’ 

So, on every hand, texts long familiar 
to you stand out in letters of light, instinct 
with new meaning. Your worshipping 
soul is caught up into a rarer atmosphere. 
Then you rise and pass quietly from the 
cathedral, through the Enchanted Wood, 
and out of the portals into the bright sun- 
shine, 

Again, as evening’s shades draw near, 
you wend your way to the cathedral for 
Vespers. The vesper bell is ringing as 
the veery calls hauntingly from the deep 
wood. Very dim, indeed, and full of shad- 
ows, is the sanctuary now. But the pres- 
ence is there, keenly felt, though unseen. 
Hushed are the loud, ringing songs of the 
joyous vocalists who sang the matin song. 
They have given place to a_ peerless 
quartet whose haunting anthem draws 
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the very heart out of the listener,—the 
vesper sparrow, the Peabody bird, the 
yeery and the hermit thrush. Pure and 
‘sweet rise their holy voices in the gather- 
ing dusk. The full moon rises over the 
eastern hills, shining through the cathe- 
dral windows, flecking the floor with shafts 
of light and accentuating the shadows, 
kindling in the heart of the worshipper 
“a light that never was on land or sea.” 
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One by one the stars shine out on high,— 
brilliant Arcturas, Antares, Altair, Deneb, 
Jupiter, the Great Dipper, followed by 
the lesser lights, “forever singing as they 
shine, ‘the hand that made us is divine.’ ” 
You hear the voice of the Lord God, walk- 
ing in his cathedral “in the cool of the 
day.” That Voice speaks to you. “Deep 
calleth unto deep.” 


Night comes on apace. Daylight fades 
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quite away. Only a golden afterglow in 
the west marks the vanished Phebus. 
Quietly you rise, while your spirit chants 
the Nunc Dimittis (now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace), and wend your 
way homeward. In your soul there is 
peace. You have worshipped in the 
Temple that God Built. And at the end 
the Presence has laid an Invisible Hand 
upon your head in benediction. 


In a Ford from Liverpool 


Pilgrim notes of an observant Unitarian parson 


WONDER HOW WE ever knew any- 

thing of England before the days of 
automobiles or motor-cars, as they are 
called over here. I have marvelled at 
the railroads’ success in hiding essential 
scenery from us as our Ford has revealed 
it to us in panorama. And it is to be 
further said that unless one’s eyes are 
open to the spiritual values of this newer 
method of travel one might, perhaps, just 
as well continue to use the railroads. For 
scenery without the eyes that see is a 
bore and a profitless thing, whether in 
America or in England or in India. 

We purchased a used Ford touring car 
in Liverpool, paying a three-month’s tax 
of thirty dollars on the car, and a driv- 
ing license for about a dollar and a half. 
No examination as to ability to drive is 
needed, a custom appreciated but not ap- 
proved. ; 

In mid-July we left Liverpool, stopping 
in Wrexham, North Wales, to visit the 
grave of Elihu Yale, in filial reverence.* 
Then on through Shropshire, skirting and 
avoiding larger centers like Wolverhamp- 
ton and Birmingham. A Sunday in 
Nuneaton enabled us to visit the birth- 
place and home of George Eliot, and to 
worship in the church where Amos Barton 
preached, called Sheperton Church in the 
story but by real name Chilvers Coton. 
Just outside the door is Milly Barton’s 
grave, and everywhere in the region are 
reminders of the simple tragic scenes 
which George Eliot drew in her earliest 
tales of Amos Barton, Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
Story and Janet’s Repentance. In these 
began to appear that power of moral 
characterization that still commands our 
interest and admiration. 

Her Nuneaton is now a busy manufac- 
turing town, but off from the edges of the 
town and at her birthplace in the grounds 
of Arbury Hall is the staid unchanged 
hedgerow English country and conserva- 
tism, which while full of peace, demanded 
of her as it demands of all of us that we 
look beyend it if we would find the deeper 
place of self-conquest. 

I need not pause to describe familiar 
Kenilworth Castle, whose sad romantic 
ruins will seareely tell their story to you 
unless you give more than a_ tourist’s 
passing glimpse to them. I apologized 


*Mr. Parker’s shrine is New Haven. 
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to the brown grass-mounted walls for my 
half-hour stay, and perhaps they accepted 
a reverent postponement as preferable 
to an assumed momentary satisfaction. 
In the face of classic age an humble sense 
of an unfinished conversation is better 
than false pride at superficial acquaint- 
ance. 

A short run along beautiful hedge-bound 
roads brought us to Warwick Castle where 
now an American from Chicago lives and 
moves amid the armor of the Kingmaker, 
where his modern motor-car stands where 
once were footsteps of Knights and where 
doubtless the Chicago Tribune—God save 
the mark!—takes the place of old mes- 
senger and minstrel. The Warwick 
Castle is as unfading as the beauty 
of a gray mountain over a silver stream, 
and as the sunset lighted along the 
river and overflowed the walls my mind 
made for itself just one phrase to hold 
it all; castles of men and rivers of 
God, the heart has room for both, and 
the light that plays behind our deepest 
instincts given value to our temporal 
handmade creations as well; and there 
is a sacredness not to be denied either 
to the walls of Warwick Castle or to the 
walls of the Woolworth Building. Castles 
by rivers and commerce by streams’ 
mouths, man’s work and God’s work, seek 
a harmony that promises well for the 
oneness of the small temporalities and 
the large eternals. 

Again at Oxford I could stop only for 
an unsatisfactory visit, paying most of 
my homage to our Unitarian Manchester 
College, where Dr. L. P. Jacks leads so 
nobly in the ideals he has recently put 
before American audiences. It was 
pleasant to be told of how much our 
Josiah Royce was beloved by the Man- 
chester students and to see his familiar 
face on the wall. The story of how 
millionaires began in poverty is not so 
inspiring as the story of the rise of this 
king of thought from a poor student in 
California who by hand labor earned his 
way through the university. j 

In London I gave my time to one of 
the chief errands of my journey, trying 
to secure a passport into Russia. It 


is not easy to do, and I have not thus” 


far succeeded. My application has been 
forwarded to Moscow by cable, and if I 
had time to wait for the reply it probably 


would be favorable; but the matter moves 
slowly and it now appears that I shall 
be homeward bound before my permit 
reaches me. 

As I write, the London papers bring 
news of the signing of the Anglo-Russian 
Treaty by Ramsay MacDonald and Chris- 
tian Rakovsky. The Conservatives don’t 
like it at all, but the signs all seem to 
argue that the Labor Government has 
made a real step toward European prog- 
ress in closing fruitless negotiations by 
a partially satisfactory agreement. Par- 
liament may reject the treaty in the 
autumn, but it is moderately certain that 
by then its better features will be work- 
ing so well as to command the assent of 
many present opponents. No doubt there 
are some good reasons for not liking all 
the methods of the Soviet Government ; 
but is it possible to forget how large a 
concession it would take to make up to 
Russia her loss by her exclusion from her 
just part in making the Versailles Treaty? 
Surely lovers of Russia have a right to 
recall this capital point and need not 
be called dangerous Reds for doing so. 

Our wanderings have now brought us 
on to South Devon, clear across southern 
England skirting the regions of Lorna 
Doone and Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 

But let scenery and travel make place 
now for a few reflections of a more press- 
ing sort. 

What of the future for peace? What of 
England’s public opinion? 

There are noble voices raised for peace, 
but one feels that there is much of war 
still in the atmosphere. All too quickly 
some of the lessons of the war have been 
seemingly forgotten. (May I be proven 
wrong!) The futility of war and its in- 
consistency are very evident when one is 
told, twice in a few days, that England 
and Germany will soon be allied to fight 
the nations (one especially) of Southern 


Europe! Consider the ghastliness of that 
prophecy! Its utter terror and its tragic 
reversal! But it is said so often that it 


must in time create its own truth,—unless, 
unless. some new spirit soon enters the 
mind of Young Britain and Europe. 

The speech of Secretary Hughes in Lon- 
don was a noble presentation of America’s 
hatred of war and it is to be hoped it 
was understood by our beloved kinsmen. 

(Continued on page 963) 
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Religion Around the World 


Caring for Social Wreckage 
Not Enough, Baptists Assert 


It is well to recall some of the state- 
ments of the Stockholm Declaration of 
Faith, since, by vote of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, it now stands, not as a 
doctrinal test, but as a representative 
statement of the Bapfist -position. This 
declaration was adopted by the Third Bap- 
tist World Congress at Stockholm, Swe- 
den, in July, 1928, and with slight changes 
in wording prevailed in the will of the 
Northern Baptist body over the platform 
of the Baptist Bible Union which was put 
forward by the fundamentalists. 

In theology, the Stockholm Declaration 
is conservative, but far from satisfying 
to the fundamentalists. It does hold the 
Scriptures to be divinely inspired, and to 
be the sufficient, certain and authorita- 
tive guide in all matters of faith and prac- 
tice, but it does not claim for them iner- 
rancy. It proclaims loyalty to these evan- 
gelical tenets: “the incarnation of the Son 
of God, his sinless life, his supernatural 
works, his deity, his vicarious atonement, 
and resurrection from the dead, his pres- 
ent reign and his coming kingdom, with 
its eternal awards to the righteous and 
unrighteous,” 

But the Declaration is chiefly notable 
for its attitudes on religious liberty and 
the application of Christianity to social, 
political and international relationships. 
“Religious liberty, in its broadest signifi- 
cance,” it declares, “implies the following 
elements: first, no human authority of any 
kind, in society at large, in church or state, 
has any right to repress or hinder or 
thwart any man or group of men in the 
exercise of religious belief or worship. 
Second, the right of every man and group 
of men to complete freedom in the search 
for, the worship of, and obedience to 
God. Third, freedom to teach and preach 
those beliefs and truths which men may 
hold as committed to them from God to 
be made known to others.” 

Religion is not only for individual sal- 
vation, it is also ethical and social, says 
the statement. In family life, children 
are free personalities, whose wills are not 
to be broken but disciplined and trained. 
The home should not shift the study of 
Scriptures and prayer to some other 
agency. All Christians should resist the 
evil of unscriptural divorces. 

In this social field, caring for the social 
wreckage of our time is not enough; “we 
must strive also to the end that the or- 
ganization of society itself shall accord 
with Christ’s will.’ While not commit- 
ting itself to any scheme of economics, the 
statement affirms the Christian concep- 
tion of industrial relations to be co-opera- 
tion rather than competition. 

Speaking on the fields of church and 
state and the individual’s obligation in 
them, the statement says: “The supreme 
loyalty of all men is to God. Disobedience 
to the state, therefore, is never justified 
except when the state usurps the place of 
God in trying to compel the conscience in 
religious matters, or when it becomes a 
transgressor of the law of God in requir- 


ing what is in violation of divine com- 
mands. 

A war of aggression is a direct contra- 
diction of the gospel of Christ, it is 
affirmed, and this gospel is the remedy 
for war. No nation can live an isolated 
life. Nations as well as individuals are 
bound by Christ’s law of mutual service. 


Chemists on Materialism 


Chemists were called upon to save the 
world from materialism, when Sir Max 
Muspratt of the United States Alkali Com- 
pany of Liverpool, England, spoke before 
the recent annual convention of the Ameri- 
ean Chemical Society. ‘The growth of 
materialism,” he declared “has far out- 
distanced the mental and spiritual de- 
velopment of man. The human factor 
must not be swallowed by the machine, 
or civilization is doomed. It is for the 
chemist to teach this doctrine more than 
any one else, to add humanism to his spe- 
cialization, and save the world from ma- 
terialism.” 

Dr. Leo Hendrik Baekeland of. New 
York City, in his presidential address, 
said that no one would be safeguarded 
from the horrors of chemical warfare in 
the future and that the remedy for war 
lay in religion, “a plain, generous, week- 
day religion of deeds, rather than a Sun- 
day religion of words: less hypocrisy, 
haughtiness, lying and suspicion, and more 
decency and good-will amongst peoples, in 
place of smug pedantic theology.” 


Cardinal Mercier Cries Courage 


The world is sick and the physicians 
cannot agree on the cure. So writes Car: 
dinal Mercier of Malines, Belgium, to 
George L. Duval of New York City. Asking 
himself the question whether pessimism or 
optimism shall reign in these dark days, 
Cardinal Mercier takes the “broader view 
which should be decisive,” and declares 
that optimism must prevail, because ‘“dis- 
couragement has never begotten energy, 
and energy alone breeds triumph.” To 
the men of the world he makes this ap- 
peal : ya 

“O ye young men, compatriots, men of 
the people and representatives of the peo- 
ple, whether of Belgium or of other coun- 
tries, do ye wish to help your brothers, 
the Allies of yesterday, in the struggle we 
have made for ten years to attain peace? 
Then be men of energy. Should some 
vacillate or yield, be ye, the controlling 
majority, at all events steadfast.” 


More Congregational Churches 


Twenty-seven churches were added to 
the Congregationalists by the decision of 
the German Evangelical Protestant 
churches of the Middle Atlantic district 
to unite with that denomination. Twelve 
of these churches are in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh, and fifteen are in Southern 
Ohia. They are a_ self-governing, self- 
supporting group, using the German and 
English languages, but moving toward the 
exclusive use of English. 


Liberal Conscience Placated 
in Canadian Church Union 


More than thirty per cent. of the total 
population of Canada are members and 
adherents of the Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Congregationalist churches that are 
merging in that country under the name 
of “The United Church.” Numerically, 
this group of united Protestants competes 
closely with the Roman Catholic constitu- 
ency, which numbers thirty-eight per cent. 
of the population. 

Dr. Frank Bohn presents these facts 
in a review of the church union situation 
in a recent issue of the New York Times. 
Of his article the Congregationalist says 
most of it was wrong. An announcement 
of the enabling act of the Canadian Par- 
liament and the activity of the dissenters 
was printed in a former number of THE 
Recister. The Anglicans of Canada, Dr. 
Bohn observes, have shown themselves 
friendly toward the union, and there is a 
definite trend toward their amalgamation 
with the United Church. The two groups 
comprise nearly nine-tenths of the or- 
ganized Protestants in that country. 

The ‘Basis of Union,” the 12,000-word 
document that embodies the results of 
twenty years of negotiation, was ob- 
viously written in a way to satisfy the 
most orthodox elements in the member 
churches, says Dr. Bohn. Every larger 
tenet of orthodox Christianity is stated 
in unmistakable terms. Yet ministers are 
required only to be in “essential agreement” 
with the statement of doctrine, and ac- 
cept it as “in substance agreeable to the 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures,’— 
phrases, as Dr. Bohn intimates, which 
will provide easy ingress for liberal min- 
isters. 

The organization furnished an infinitely 
greater problem than the statement of 
doctrine, says the writer. But he holds a 
curious misinterpretation of church his- 
tory when he writes that “doctrinal dif- 
ferences have never much disrupted the 
Church in any age since the Council of 
Nice.’ One wonders what he means by 
“essentials” when he declares that ortho- 
dox Protestants are in agreement with 
Rome and the Hastern church in essen- 
tials of doctrine. Isn’t that one of the 
preposterous misstatements that the Con- 
gregationalist would cast out? And when 
he points to Luther’s protest in terms of 
church taxation alone, he libels by impli- 
eation the entire Protestant revolution, 
when doctrinal differences did disrupt the 
church. However Dr. Bohn may belittle 
the doctrinal differences of Catholic and 
orthodox Protestant, the fact of disrup- 
tion due to these differences is open his- 
tory to every child. Indeed, to draw a 
cotemporary contrast with the growing 
spirit of unity in Canada, Dr. Bohn de- 
clared of the fundamentalist controversy, 
“Protestantism in the United States has 
permitted itself to be torn by one of the. 
most destructive conflicts in its history.” 

Liberal Congregationalists' and Unita- 
rians in America find interest in Dr. 
Bohn’s statement that “in the new Church 
the Congregationalists have surrendered 
most.” i 
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Ministers Listen, Disagree, and Profit 


Institute at Deerfield merges into the Union 


.T ONE OF THE MOST enjoyable and 
profitable sessions in its history, and 
its last as an organization, the Ministers’ 
Institute merged—not lost—its life with 
that of the more inclusive and representa- 
tive Unitarian Ministerial Union. At 
_ Deerfield, Mass., the decision was made 
September 17. Hereafter the Union will 
conduct ministers’ institutes as one of its 
regular activities. This was an action in 
harmony with the growing’ tendency 
toward co-operative endeavor in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship; it was another witness 
to the new denominational solidarity. 

In so voting at Deerfield, Mass., the 
ministers ratified the will of the leaders in 
both organizations, the officers and direc- 
tors of the Institute and the Union, who 
had held a joint meeting this spring in 
Boston and agreed on a basis for the 
merger. There was a little debate, a little 
apprehension that the values of the In- 
stitute would not be conserved. But the 
proposal carried by a vote of thirty-four 
to twelve, and Rev. James C. Duncan, the 
secretary of the Institute and president 
of the Union, was appointed to confer with 
the directors of the Union on plans for 
continuing the Institute meetings. The 
Isles of Shoals and Fairhaven, Mass., were 
suggested as the next meeting place. 

The first meeting of the Ministers’ In- 
stitute was held October 9, 1876, at Spring- 
field, Mass., and sessions were conducted 
thereafter biennially until 1916, when 
another meeting at Springfield marked its 
fortieth anniversary. After the lapse 
during the World War, the newly organ- 
ized Unitarian Laymen’s League arranged 
for and financed summer meetings con- 
ducted by the ministers at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1920, at Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1921, and the 
Institutes at Phillips Andover Academy 
in 1922 and at New Haven, Conn., in 1923. 
This year, the Institute as an organization 
planned its own meeting at Deerfield for 
September 15-18, with the co-operation 
and financial assistance of the League, 
and under the direction of Dr. Charles F. 
Dole, its president, Mr. Duncan, the secre- 
tary, and Rev. Harold-L. Pickett the as- 
sistant secretary. Shortly after the post- 

_war revival of the Institute meetings, the 
Ministerial Union enlarged its membership 
to include Unitarian ministers of the 
United States and Canada. By this act 
and by the choice of the ministers at 
Deerfield, the Union has become the one 
denominational organization of and for 
the ministers. Through an additional 
medium, it will continue to discharge one 
of its avowed functions—“the edification 
of its members.” 

The Deerfield Institute passed a reso- 
lution of appreciation and thanks for the 
co-operation of the League. For the use 
of the First Parish Church as a meeting 
place, it thanked the Parish and its min- 
ister, Rev. Charles P. Wellman; and it 
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also voted its appreciation of the dor- 
mitory and dining-room hospitality of 
Deerfield Academy. 

By a unanimous yote, the Institute 
passed a resolution endorsing the work of 
Tue CuHristrAN Reeister’s National Li- 
brary Committee. 

The official business of the Institute was 
dispatched in less than an hour. The 
chief business, the enrichment and sharp- 
ening of minds, the heartening of men and 
women for a more fruitful ministry. of 
religion,—this occupied three full days. 

The dominant topic in address and dis- 
cussion was the function of the liberal 
church and its ministry. On the opening 
night, Rey. E. Burdette Backus, Rev. 
Ralph FE. Bailey, Rey. Dan Huntington 
Fenn, and Dr. Dole explained what the 
ministry of religion meant to them. It was 
again the theme of Dr. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany’s paper on ‘‘Theological Preaching,” 
Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin’s talk on “The 
Religious Mind,” and the address by Rev. 
John H. Dietrich on ‘‘The Task of Liberal 
Ministers To-day.” 

But the program was varied enough. 
At one session, Prof. Francis A. Christie 
pointed out the “Prospects of a Christian 
Social Order,” and Rey. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, in a pungent address on war’s 
menace to civilization, told what would 
happen if the world did not achieve such 
an order without too much delay. Then, 
to make sure that too great a zeal in the 
remaking of the world would not breed 
an undue planetary provincialism, Prof. 
Harlow Shapley of the Harvard Obser- 
vatory, in an illustrated lecture on the 
stellar systems, invited the ministers to 
view “The Roomier Universe.” In those 
portions of the program that were devoted 
to consideration of the basic stuff of reli- 
gion, there were interesting presentations 
by Prof. Kirsopp Lake on “The Jesus of 
History”; Dr. Frederic Gill on “Theism” ; 
and Dr. William L. Sullivan on “The 
Meaning of Religious Experience.” 

The dominant atmosphere at the In- 
stitute was that of outspoken, earnest, 
vigorous discussion. This was not so 
evident at the regular session; there was 
little time left over from the addresses ; 
but the lack was abundantly made up at 
the dormitories, where small groups grew 
animated over the issues that had been 
raised in the church auditorium, and over 
others of their own raising. Ministers 
who held to the time-honored custom of 
sleeping at night stirred uneasily in their 
beds as the war of ideas was carried 
into the neutral territory of bed-room 
halls and into the sanctity of the bed- 
room itself. But it was a good-natured 
warfare. If convictions were not changed, 
they were clarified, and 118 ministers went 
back to their parishes knowing a little 
more of what the Unitarian ministry was 
thinking and preaching. 

The Institute opened Monday night with 


the service of worship conducted by Mr. 
Wellman. John C. Lee, president of the 
Connecticut Valley Conference, and George 
G. Davis, vice-president of the Laymen’s 
League, brought greetings to the Institute. 
Then four Unitarian ministers gave four 
views of the function of the ministry of re- 
ligion, views that were more complemen- 
tary than conflicting. Mr. Backus and Mr. 
Bailey each emphasized the search for 
truth and the fearless and constructive 
utterance of the results. Mr. Fenn dwelt 
on the cultivation of the true spirit of 
worship, and Dr. Dole called for a min- 
istry that would help make religion oper- 


‘ative in all the affairs of life. 


But Mr. Backus, who avowed his philoso- 
phy of naturalism, also spoke of his 
ministry as being “safeguarded by the 
quality of reverence,” and inspired by the 
ruling desire to help his people in the 
business of living. “Wherever I behold a 
man,” he concluded, ‘“‘who sincerely seeks 
the truth and speaks out what he finds 
in all reverence, for the sake of helping 
men and nations to a fuller realization 
of the highest that is within their capac- 
ity, there I behold a minister of religion 
and my brother.” 

This spirit of reverence, in Mr. Fenn’s 
opinion, points to a theistic interpretation 
of the universe. It keeps the ideals of 
men before them; it lifts them out of 
themselves to their best selves, to com- 
munion with God. It strengthens them 
for good works. The first function of the 
minister, then, is to be a leader of worship. 

Mr. Bailey was more analytical. The 
tragedies of the race, he contended, have 
resulted from the element of falsity in 
the beliefs by which men have acted. 
There are two ways to deal with the evil 
of false ideas: first, to hold or reject a 
belief solely as to whether it is harmful 
or beneficial in its effect on the living of 
life; second to investigate the truth of all 
beliefs, holding to them only if they are 
found to be true. The second is the more 
excellent way, for the good of false beliefs 
does not begin to compensate for their 
ultimate evils. “Our beliefs have a thresh- 
old test,” he declared, “and reason and 
experience set the measurements of the 
door.” 

On this occasion and throughout the ses- 
sions, Dr. Dole measured religion accord- 
ing to its capacity to meet the needs of 
the world, Ministers should be agents of 
construction, builders of a new type of 
civilization. First there must be “the best 
presentation possible of the great, vitaliz- 
ing thoughts of religion ... as the mighti- 
est driving forces of life.” Then, these 
thoughts and the passion of good will they 
invoke will irresistibly tend to ‘fa social 
and ethical result in noble and beautiful 
conduct or living.” 

It was good, after this symposium, for 
the ministers to be reminded the next 
morning that a body of thought is neces- 
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sary for a program of action, that religion 
eannot thrive and function without the- 
ology. Dr. Rihbany’s excellent address 
on “Theological Preaching’ was read by 
Rey. Miles Hanson, as Dr. Rihbany was 
unable to attend the Institute on account 
of illness. 

Dr. Rihbany contended that “the habit- 
ual practice of religion without a the- 
ology characterizes a low state of culture,” 
and that “in civilized society a lack of 
interest in theology is a sure indication 
of lack of interest in religion.” As to 
the church that neglects theology, Dr. 
Rihbany declared: “The desire to propa- 
gate religious truth decreases in propor- 
tion as interest in theology declines. The 
church that has no theology can have no 
vital collective life, no aggressive spirit, 
no missionary zeal. Such a church tends 
to foster non-co-operative individualism 
and a spirit of meaningless toleration. 
It is no breeding ground for men of con- 
quest in the spiritual world.” 

Unitarianism is a theological mutation, 
people come to the Unitarian churches 
because they believe that these churches 
have a better theology, a profounder 
spiritual interpretation of life. Dr. Rih- 
bany deplored a tendency of Unitarianism 
to abdicate its theological position. “From 
being spiritual interpreters of life,” he de- 
clared, ‘our ministers are becoming more 
and more purveyors of information. Our 
preaching is informing, in some cases bril- 
liant, but not very deep.” It does not 
minister to human nature’s hunger for 
God; this is largely the reason why the 
millions of unchurched do not flock to 
Unitarianism. 

In discussing the addresses, Dr. Hugo G. 
Hisenlohr said that theological preaching 
purposes to lead men into the right rela- 
tion with God, which impels them into the 
right relation with their fellowmen. There 
is a liberal theology, Dr. Hisenlohr as- 
serted; it is the thought of liberal minds 
on the nature of God and man. It is not 
theology but imposed dogma that is in 
disrepute. 

Professor Lake made an interpolation 
in his paper on “The Jesus of History” 
to say that Dr. Rihbany was right, but 
that before we worked out a theology, 
we must first get rid of the wrong the- 
ology. He proceeded to offer a contribu- 
tion to this end by striving to winnow 
the chaff of tradition from the grains 
of historical fact in relation to the person 
and teachings of Jesus. His paper is 
published in the October issue of the 
Hibbert Journal. Briefly summarized, it 
reviewed the various conceptions of Jesus, 
traced their origins in Jewish and Greek 
thought, paid particular attention to the 
modernistic view of Jesus held by ‘Dean 
Inge of St. Paul’s Cathedral in his ‘“Con- 
fessio Fidei,’ and to the mission of Jesus 
as a prophet, and, at the close, called 
into question many easy and sentimental 
notions as to the all-sufficiency of the 
ethics of Jesus. 

The experimentalist in religion of to-day, 
in Professor Lake’s opinion, reveres 
Jesus as a prophet and accepts his teach- 
ings as in the main true. But some of 
them are not true, and their ethical con- 
tent is not all-sufficient in these times. 
All modern problems can no more be 
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solved by the Golden Rule than ean all 
the problems of engineering be met with 
Euclid. Jesus is rather the heroic model 
for all those to-day who have a message 
to give. In opening the discussion, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese reviewed other concepts 
of Jesus in modern literature, and rein- 
forced Professor Lake’s position as to the 
inadequacy of Jesus’ ethical gospel in the 
complex problems of the day. 

That afternoon, Prof. Harry E. Barnes 
of Smith College gave a special address 
on ‘Some Pre-requisites of Permanent 
Peace.” Professor Barnes maintained that 
the Dawes report was a most serious ob- 
stacle to peace and expressed the hope 
that it would not be operative for more 
than three or four years. He argued that 
Germany was less responsible for the 
World War than Austria and Russia and 
that France was not blameless in the 
matter. It was to this nation’s disgrace, 
he said, that it was not in the League of 
Nations. He described ways and means 
by which people could be trained not to 
regard war as aé_ glorious enterprise. 
People, he declared, must be educated to 
think in international terms. Another 
meeting the same afternoon considered 
the purpose and program of the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 

Those who came away from Tuesday 
night’s session under the impression that 
they had heard the theories of Theism and 
Humanism expounded in two correlative 
arguments failed to gauge the purpose and 
content of the addresses by Dr. Gill and 
Mr. Dietrich. Dr. Gill did present philo- 
sophical bases for the the theistic attitude, 
but Mr. Dietrich, assuming the humanistic 
interpretation of life, set forth its im- 
plications in a program of practical reli- 
gion which would accord with the ten- 
dencies of modern life. 

Theism, Dr. Gill insisted, is not a 
closed system of doctrine nor does it im- 
ply a closed® mind on the part of one 
who holds this attitude. God is experi- 
enced rather than reasoned out. The 
cultivation of the sense of the divine is 
no more a matter for speculation than 
is the exaltation realized in the hearing 
of great music. One element in this ex- 
perience and this attitude is a confidence 
in the best and a reverence for the high- 
est in the world that lies beyond us, An- 
other element is a trust like that of the 
child’s, not in its ignorance of actuality, 
but in its simplicity, sincerity and direct- 
ness. The experience of God is the stuff 
of vital religion. 

Dr. Gill avoided ealling God a person; 
he chose rather to speak of “personality in 
God.” We must be careful, he said wisely, 
not to impose our limitations on God. 
From our experience, we come to conceive 
of a God as a reality greater than our 
experience. But this conception must sub- 
mit itself to the free reason of man. And 
if, in this reasoning, man seeks to escape 
the difficulties of theism by flying to other 
philosophies, he finds himself confronted 
with even greater difficulties. Theism 
satisfies the reason as well as the aspira- 
tion. 

After pleading for Unitarianism to be 
animated with the spirit, rather than the 
thought content, of its founders, Mr. 
Dietrich said: 
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“What church or form of religion to-day 
really recognizes, much less emphasizes, 
the actual relation in which we now know 
man stands to the universe? What church 
or form of religion to-day really recog- 
nizes, much less emphasizes, the absolute 
reign of natural law? It is an actual 
fact that this world is controlled and 
moulded by the co-operation of man and 
the unchanging natural law, and yet the 
churches go on prating about the work of 
God by means of supernatural methods. 
This creates for us an issue to-day as 
high and as holy as the issue of Unita- 
rianism a century ago, and that is the 
issue of what has come to be known as 
Humanism.” The blessings that come to 
mankind, he concluded, come not by be- 
seeching God, but by creating them him- 
self. 

Then, Mr. Dietrich proceeded to set 
forth how, as he saw it, liberal religion 
must adapt itself to the dominating forces 
that are shaping civilization to-day. Some 
of these forces are the advance in science, 
the growth of democracy, the growth of 
the humane spirit, the tendency to en- 
throne the moral ideal. “Now, I believe,” 
continued Mr. Dietrich, “that it is the busi- 
ness of us liberal ministers, with a frank- 
ness hitherto unknown, to organize the 
religious life of man in harmony with the 
scientific and democratic and humane and 
moral aspirations of these times. ... All 
these forces are emphasizing the fact of 
unchanging law and the control of affairs 
by men working in accordance with this 
law, rather than the theory of arbitrary 
supernatural law and the control of af- 
fairs by a personal god working accord- 
ing to his arbitrary will.” Here, to point 
out a definite place where the two speak- 
ers did not meet, was a challenge to a 
Theism for which Dr. Gill was not con- 
tending. 

But there was no doubt of a joining of 
issues a short while after, in the general 
discussion, when Dr. Sullivan walked 
toward the front of the church. Mem- 
ories of the historic encounter in Detroit 
in 1921 were revived. For a second time 
in the last three years, Dr. Sullivan pub- 
licly unsheathed his sword against the 
Humanism of Mr. Dietrich. He was un- 
compromising and satiric in an attack on 
what he considered to be a dangerous and 
destructive doctrine. 

“Excessive sentimentalism,”’ ‘“millen- 
nialism,” ‘“juvenility,” were some of the 
words he used to describe the program of 
Humanism. He protested against the easy 
bandying about of such phrases as “de- 
mocracy” and “natural law,’ and con- 


structing upon these assumptions a phil-- 


osophy and program of religion. “What 
is,a ‘natural law’?” he asked, We must, 
he declared, put ourselves to a more rigor- 
ous philosophical discipline; we must 
learn to reason, “tightly” and lucidly; we 
must school ourselves more thoroughly 
in metaphysics; we must have more than 
a body of homiletics. He made a frontal 
attack on the basie theory of Humanism 
by ,adyancing the thesis that “there must 
be mind at both ends.”. He discredited 
the ‘‘millennialism” of man working out 
his own salvation by referring to philo- 
sophical writers of the old and new 

y _ (Continued on page 961) . 
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Who Reads Them? 


Many wonder if there is any market for poems and essays. 


Who 


reads them, they ask. Yet Harcourt, Brace and Company have sold more 
than 71, 000 copies of Louis Untermeyer’ s anthologies, Modern American 
Poetry and Modern British Poetry, and more than 40,000 copies of Chris- 


topher Morley’s first collection of Modern Essays. 


them. 


Men Who Sought 
to Know God 


FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 


Tue Genius or IsRanL, A RBADING OF 
By 
Carleton Noyes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $5.00. 

Mr. Carleton Noyes calls his work an 
interpretation rather than a history, and 
aimed, as he says, to make the Israelites 
live again with the warmth and present- 
ness of timeless reality. A generation that 
acclaims the lurid rhetorical art of Pa- 
pini’s Life of Christ will miss the vivid 
pictorial and emotional expression that 
seems to be thus promised by the preface. 
But there is more than one level of art, 
and Mr. Noyes has transmuted the results 
of long, critical debate concerning the Old 
Testament into an artistic history of clas- 
sical dignity and finely perfected form. 
With a diction terse, supple and precise, 
with quiet and unstudied rhythms of 
phrase, with perfect economy of scale, he 
presents his narrative interpretation in a 
ealm, elevated style that is singularly re- 
fined and refining. So, to illustrate, he 
writes of Isaiah: “At his deft command 
stood a richly stored armory of gleaming 
image and piquant phrase. Profoundly 
serious of purpose as he was, he yet had 
an extraordinary sense of the dramatic, 
the astonishing, the vivid and concrete.... 
His knowledge of world affairs exceeded 
the range of Amos; his emotional nature, 
though no tenderer, was a richer instru- 
ment than Hosea’s. In the beauty, diver- 
sity, and power of his figured speech, he 
was the greatest among great poets, as he 
was the greatest among the prophets by 
virtue of insight and faith.” Naturally, 
there are passages of greater intensity and 
plastic imaging, but it is from this sus- 
tained level that they rise. 

We who are not specialists in Semitic 
history are not now intensely eager for re- 
search in the beginnings of Hebrew life, 
except as they help to explain that his- 
torical development which permanently 
concerns all of us—the development of the 
prophetism of the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies. In that culmination we find an in- 
tegral and vital element of the civilization 
which we have inherited as formative of 
our own lives. Mr. Noyes has produced 
a narrative interpretation the structural 
form of which is determined by this pres- 
ent and permanent interest. His detail in 
the earlier chapters has in view the great 
outcome of ethical monotheism, the process 
by which religion became predominantly 
ethical and by the universality of the law 


Some one must read 


of righteousness Yahveh became the one 
only God supreme over all the earth. This 
theme gives unity to the book. At the 
present day there are many minds engaged 
with the philosophy of history. This is 
the kind of historical writing that will 
help the philosopher in his quest. The 
closing paragraph of; Mr. Noyes’s book 
tells us what compels the writing of such 
a book: 

“The genius of Israel, single, intense, 
consummately religious, came to superla- 
tive expression in the men who sought to 
know God, that they might do His will. 
They found God in Yahveh, righteous, just 
but merciful, ready to punish but eager to 
pardon, exalted but tenderly loving, a 
mighty God but spiritual, God supreme 
and eternal.” 


He Warmed Both Hands at the 
Fire of Life 


UNCONVENTIONAL 
Nevill. 
$6.00. 

The son of Lady Dorothy Nevill, who 
was one of the great ladies of Queen 
Victoria’s court and the author of a 
volume of reminiscences, which he edited, 
Mr. Nevill writes loquaciously and enter- 
tainingly of many experiences in different 
parts of the world. The most interesting 
part of his book in his account of several 
years in Persia, during the late eighties 
and early nineties of the last century. 
The remainder of the volume is taken up 
with recollections most of which were 
better left unrecorded. The author has 
evidently warmed both hands at the fire 
of life. Not the least conspicuous feature 
of his memories is the tone of materialis- 
tie cynicism pervading them throughout. 

A. B. H. 


An Anglo-Indian Love Idyll 


Exprcrancy. By John Hyton. New York: 
The Century Company. $2.00. 

Expectancy was what made life for 
young Jimmy Vaine. First, back in Eng- 
land when he was very young and lived 
with a horribly respectable aunt, he knew 
he could be perfectly happy if he lived 
in a little cave, “with woods all round, and 
all sorts of things in the woods—monkeys 
and a black panther and a tiger asleep 
and some parrots and squirrels—but they 
won’t hurt you.” Later, after he had met 
Joan, the cave had to be changed to a 
house, with a “ball-room, and hundreds of 
pictures, and three hundred and sixty- 
five windows, and a huge bath, and 
feather-beds, and an ice-machine.” Joan 
would let the woods remain, and was quite 


MeMORIES. By Ralph 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
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amenable to the idea of one room without 
a window, “for when we want to talk.” 
To be sure he was only nine when this 
was arranged, but he never for a moment 
forgot it, just as his father never forgot 
his dead wife, thereby forfeiting the good 
of his living son. 

But this is by no means a morbid book. 
If the sun does not shine so brightly in 
England, it more than makes up for it 
in India. The India here is not the usual 
military one; it is that seen by the planter 
—by one who loves the soil and growing 
things. Jimmy had the love of India in 
his blood—all the Vaines had it. One 
cannot help thinking that the author has 
it too, for seldom is a book to be found 
that shows so clearly the author’s affec- 
tion for his subject. While this is his 
first novel, Mr. Eyton is already known 
by his short stories about India. An 
Oxford graduate, he served for a time in 
the India Civil Service, and is now in 
England where he is devoting his time to 
writing. H. M. P. 


The Mooring of the Ship of State 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
By James M. Beck. New York: 
Doran Company. $3.00. 

An earlier and briefer edition of this 
book was reviewed in THE CHRISTIAN 
Reeister at the time of its publication’ 
The present work has been rewritten and 
enlarged, and is a most valuable mono- 
graph, dealing with the origin, growth, 
and interpretation of the Constitution. 
The first two divisions constitute a 
thoroughly scholarly piece of historical 
writing, and might well be in the library 
of every lover of the Constitutional de- 
velopment of our country. 

Mr. Beck’s interpretation will satisfy 
only those who agree with his general 
point of view. This may be well inferred 
from the figure he uses when he likens 
the Constitution to the mooring of the 
ship of state. And while he modifies the 
expression later by a _ half-apologetic 
change to the figure of a rudder, the 
mooring-anchor idea is the real key to 
his interpretation of the Constitution. 
Such an interpretation will of course not 
satisfy those who feel that the chief busi- 
ness of a ship is to keep sailing, and that 
what she most needs is chart, compass, 
and other instruments of navigation, 
rather than something to tie to. 

In what he has to say of the supreme 
need of a democracy for wise and honest 
leadership, he is on ground where every 
intelligent person must stand, but no one 
need suppose that any written document 
can in any sense be substituted therefor. 
The safety of the republic must forever 
stand in the character of its people. 


STATES. 
George H. 


D5 Page Be 
A Tool, Not a Code of Law 
FURNISHING THE LITTLE Hous». By Ethel 


Davis Seal. New York: The Century Company. 


This book deserves commendation for 
its emphasis on the fact that beauty and 
high cost are not synonymous. Its range 
of practical suggestions is appropriate to 
this emphasis also; whatever the purse 
of the homemaker, this book can help her 
in her planning. The viewpoint sometimes 
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smacks more of salesman and piece-worker 
than homemaker, notably in a considera- 
tion of the decorative qualities of books 
and mirrors; and on the question of color- 
schemes there seemed an attitude dicta- 
torial rather than suggestive. However, 
such a book is a tool and not a code of 
law ; rightly used, it will prove of value. 
A, M. 


Clashing Temperaments 


AFTER THE VERDICT. By Robert Hichens. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


Robert Hichens is a careful writer, an 
ingenious weaver of plots, and a master 
of suspended climax. In his last novel, 
After the Verdict, he proves his title to 
these qualities. The theme to which he 
holds consistently throughout the book 
is the necessity of sincerity for two per- 
sons who love each other. 

Clive Baratrie, following an affair with 
Mrs. Sabine, is accused as her murderer. 
Vivian Denys, the athletic and wholly de- 
serving girl, his affianced wife, believes 
him innocent, and after his acquittal, mar- 
ries him. The story is the narrative of 
their married life—‘“after the verdict.’ 
It is not only a story of the intricate 
ways pursued by two persons in the bonds 
of wedlock, it is a study of conflicting 
emotions and clashing temperaments. The 
whole narrative is subtle, and well done. 

EB, OE. <G; 


The Famous Diarist 

Curip AND Mr. Pupys. By Netta 
Pred A, Stokes Company. $2.00. 

The publishers of this book announce 
that “In this entertaining and amusing 
story Mr. Pepys plays Cupid. That is 
not a new role for him, but in his en- 
deavors to unite the fortunes of stern 
young Carteret and foolish Lady Montague 
even the ingenious Mr. Pepys experiences 
tense, breath-holding moments.” There is 
not a strong character in the book. It 
purports to reveal the famous diarist in 
the réle of Cupid and to depict with some 
accuracy the social life of that period. 
In truth it reveals both the diarist and 
his period at their weakest, without giy- 
ing much hint as to better elements which 
were present in each. ‘The subject is 
worthy of better treatment. Ds Wit Re 


Syrett. 


World Problems and Psychology 


THe WoRLD UNBALANCED. 
Bon. 


By Gustave Le 
New York; Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 


The psychological aspect of world prob- 
lems is the all-important factor, according 
to the author of this work. Thus he would 
solve the Communist propaganda, for in- 
stance, not by an appeal to reason but by 
an appeal to emotional instinets. It is di- 
vided into seven parts: The Political 
Chaos; The Social Chaos; The Financial 
Disturbance and the Sources of Wealth; 
The World’s Heonomic Chaos; The New 
Collective Powers; How to Reform the 
Mentality of a People; Alliances and Wars. 
The author writes with the brilliancy 
characteristic of the best literary men of 
his nation, France. His work also reveals 
the fact that he has long been a student 
of world phenomena, and has arrived at 
fearless an independent conclusions. For 
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These Great Stone Wells Plus Muscular Coolies and Strong 
Buckets Comprise the Water System of the Great City 


From ‘Beyond the Moon Gate.” 


Copyright, 1924. The Abingdon Press. 


instance, in a chapter entitled “The Awak- 
ening of Islam,’ he goes at the subject 
from an original and thoughtful point of 
view. He says, “New gods are rare in 
history. Their usual fate was to perish 
with the political power of the nations 
who saw them arise. By rare good for- 
tune, the fate of Islam has been different. 
It not only survived the fall of the im- 
mense empire created by its founders, but 
the number of its adherents has constantly 
increased. . . . The creation of the Arab 
Empire, which the English pretend to re- 
vive, to their own profit, by imposing on 
Baghdad a caliph of their own choosing, 
is one of the most wonderful adventures 
of history. So marvelous, indeed, was it, 
that great writers like Renan did not suc- 
ceed in understanding it and always con- 
tested the originality of the civilization to 
which it gave rise.’ He writes as a 
Frenchman enthusiastic for the glory of 
his country, and in places criticizes the 
policy of the British Empire unsparingly. 
The work does give the view-point of an 
able writer, a citizen of a nation which is 
in the forefront of world politics. As such, 
it is of value to those who wish to make 
a thorough investigation into world affairs. 
E. H. 0. 


The Real China 


BEYOND THH Moon Gaty. By Welthy Hon- 
singer. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

Miss Honsinger has written a thoroughly 
readable book out of an experience of 
ten years spent in the heart of the Celes- 
tial Kingdom (now a _ republic). So 
thoroughly did she identify herself with 
the life of the people, that they almost 
forgot that she was a foreigner, and took 
her into their intimate confidénce and 
showed her the inner life of Old China. 
As the head of “The School of the Pro- 
tecting Spirit” she wrought wonders for 
hundreds of Chinese girls, helped mightily 
by Lotus Virtue, a Chinese girl educated 
in the United States. The book is not 
a history or a travel-story, but the diary 
of a girl who learned to love China and 
the Chinese. Here we have a true pic- 
ture of Chinese ways and manners, of 
the ancient customs and the changing 
order under the new dispensation follow- 
ing the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty, 
of girls’ feet unbound, the abolition of 
the queue (that symbol of Manchu con- 
quest), and scores of delightful touches. 
This is the real China, seen by an ap 
preciative friend and critic. It’is a book 
worth reading. M, Be 
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Autumn Styles 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Oaks have chosen russet, 
Aspens, shining gold; 

Maples flame in scarlet, 
Gorgeous to behold. 


Pines are green as ever. 
(They’ve no style, you know.) 
Cottonwoods’ gay copper 
Makes an afterglow. 


Yellow, red or russet, 
Somber styles or bright, 

Madame Nature whispers 
Soon will change to white! 


David’s B— Hunt 
ROSH BROOKS 


David hung over a bed of fragrant 
phlox, absorbed in watching a fat, buzz- 
ing bee. Buzz—buzz—from flower to 
flower, crawling in and out of the dainty 
blossoms, went the busy worker. 

“Regular pockets on his hind legs— 
that’s what he has,” said David, de- 
lightedly. “O Aunt Margaret, can you 
come here a minute?’ 

“Just a minute,” called back Aunt 
Margaret from the larkspur bed. “Here 
comes Farmer Bliss. I want to see if 
I ean get some honey from him. He 
used to keep bees.” 

Suddenly a scrap of their conversation 
drifted to David’s ears. 

“Nothing to worry about, nothing at 
all.’ Farmer Bliss’s voice held reassur- 
ance. “I wouldn’t forbid him the woods 
—not if he were my boy. Not one chance 
in a million he’ll ever run across him. 
Old Bruin would probably turn tail and 
shuffle off, fast as ever he could, if he 
did happen on him. MHasn’t anybody 
seen bear tracks around here before for 
ten years. But I haven’t seen fresh tracks 
for a week or more. Likely as not he’s 
left these parts.” 

*T’ve always felt so safe about David,” 
David heard Aunt Margaret answer. “I 
should hate to limit his wanderings.” 

“Oho!” said David to himself, a-tingle 
with excitement. “So there’s a real live 
bear around!’ And through the wall 
opening he raced to ask Farmer Bliss a 
few questions on his own account. 

After Farmer Bliss had gone, the 
vision of a fat bear shambling through 
the woods went too, and his thoughts flew 
back to the bees. . 

“Can you come now, Aunt Margaret?” 
he asked. “After those bees have been in 
bout a dozen flowers their hind-leg pock- 
ets are just bulging!” David skipped 
ahead, calling back at least one question 
to every skip. 

“Mercy, which question shall a body 
answer first?’ asked Aunt Margaret, ar- 
rived at the phlox bed. “Suppose we 
read up on bees after supper,—then we'll 
get everything exactly right. Now? No, 
too many things to cook,’ and for the 
house she reluctantly started. 


“Oh, did Farmer Bliss have any honey?” 
David called after her. 

“No honey. Said he’d like some him- 
self, but he hasn’t kept bees for two 
years, and he doesn’t know any one who 
does keep them.” 

Left to himself, David was again com- 
pletely absorbed in the bees. Suddenly 
a jolly idea entered his busy little head. 
These very bees, right under his own nose, 
must have a hive all full of honey some- 
where! Must be wild bees, since nobody 
kept bees,—and think of all the stories 
of woodchoppers cutting down hollow 
trees and finding them crammed with 
honey! Where to look for a honey-drip- 
ping tree,—east, west, north, south? 

“Why, I know! Why, all I have to 
do is watch the bees!’ And David’s 
little body straightened with excitement. 

One drowsy bee after another rose into 
the summer sunshine—straight up, and 
then (David, head back-tilted, watched 
ten to be sure) every bee flew straight 
across the meadow, straight toward the 
woodchuck’s hole. 

David ran to the kitchen door. “Aunt 
Margaret, I’m going off in the woods 
awhile,’ he said as calmly as he could. 
“No, not too long. Yes, I'll watch the sun 
and be back by noon,” And off he 
scampered. 

“VT'll just spoil his summer and mine, 
if I think about that old bear all the 
time,” thought Aunt Margaret, eyes on 
the little racing figure. “Wonder what 
started him off so suddenly this time?” 

If she had seen David fling himself on 
his back beside the familiar woodchuck 
hole and stare fixedly skyward, she would 
have had cause for further wonder. 

“Tf I don’t see any soon, I'll go back 
and start over at the garden,” thought 
David. Swift-flying as his thought, a 
tiny black speck against the sky rewarded 
him, and another, and another. 

“Tt is! It is!” exulted David, now on 
his knees and staring after the vanishing 
speck. “Straight line from here to the 
break in the fence,’ he whispered pres- 
ently. At the fence he found he was 
again right... The chase led him across 
the Ponds’ adjoining meadow and thence 
into the fringing woods. 


Example 


It is easy enough to be steady nd cool 
When another must suffer the blow ; 
It is easy enough to establish the rule 

By which other people should go; 
But the test of a man and the proof of 
his creed 
Is not the advice that he gives, 
Nor the wisdom he utters to others in 
need, 
But solely the way that he lives. 
—Edgar A. Guest. . 


Sentence Sermon 


Go in the way of understanding.— 
Prov. ta. 6. 
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“Tf only I don’t lose them in the 
woods!” he thought. But patient wait- 
ing and careful following led him through 
the woods, across another smaller meadow, 
and there, right on the meadow’s edge. 
the chase ended. David caught his breath 
as he saw the bees heading for q dead 
tree, weatherbeaten to a silver gray! One 
bee, another bee, a whole procession of 
bees hurried into an opening near the 
top as another busy procession crowded 
out. 

“How can I get the honey? Course I 
won't take it all,’ he assured the bees. 
“But you can spare Aunt Margaret and 
me a little, can’t you? And Farmer Bliss 
wants some, too.” 

So intent was David that he had failed 
to notice that his own were not the only 


‘footsteps in the loose earth at the foot of 


the honey tree. 

“Why, somebody else knows about it, 
too!” he said, when first he chanced to 
look down. “What funny footprints! 
Looks as if somebody had been walking 
around on ‘’normous hands. IJ’ll hurry 
home, and tell Aunt Margaret, and she'll 
let me go after Farmer Bliss,” and off 
David trotted, feeling extremely proud. 

In sight of home, he spied Farmer Bliss 
jogging back from the village. At David’s 
hail he drew the old top buggy to a stand- 
still as David nimbly climbed over the 
wheel. 

“T can tell you where there’s a whole 
tree full of honey!” began David, im- 
portantly. “I s’pose it’s full,—must be a 
lot, anyway.” Followed his tale of the - 
flight of the bees. 

“Well, now!” ejaculated Farmer Bliss. 
“That’s the time you did use your eyes! 
Of course I’ll go with you, just after 
dusk. Yes, we’ll leave plenty of honey 
for the bees—don’t you worry about that. 
How does wild honey taste? ’Bout the 
same,—looks a mite darker. What’s that!’ 
suddenly erect and staring at David. 

“T just said,’ repeated David, “there 
were the funniest tracks around the tree. 
Looked as if a man had ’normous hands 
and had walked all around the tree on 
*em. Can’t we go now, before dusk?” 

“Old, were they, or fresh made?’ de- 
manded Farmer Bliss, in vast excitement 
over what seemed to David a trivial 
matter. 

“They looked new,” said David, tran- 
quilly. “I made a footprint right beside 
one, just for fun, and they both looked 
as new as each other.” 

“My sakes!” said Farmer Bliss, weakly, 
“and me advising your aunt to let you 
go on a-wandering as usual!” 

Aunt Margaret, hearing David’s voice, 
was waiting by the roadside cinnamon 
rosebush. 

“Well, this young man has done some 
hunting this morning,” said Farmer Bliss, 
as greeting. 

“Yes, I followed the bees from the 
garden,” chimed in David, “over the 
meadow and through the woods and 
across that little meadow, and the honey’s 
in a tree way over there.” David’s face 
was alight with his news, and one small 
hand pointed north. 

“Found the bees, so he did,” chuckled 
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Farmer Bliss, admiringly. “Found what 
our old bear’s doing ’round here, too!” 

“David, did you see a bear?’ Aunt 
Margaret clutched his arm to make sure 
he was safe and sound before her. 

But David was unfeignedly as amazed 
as she. “A bear!” he gasped. “I didn’t 
see a sign of a bear!” 

“*Cept his fresh tracks! Cireling that 
old tree, and wondering how he was going 
to get that honey without getting his 
nose all stung up, vyhat he’d been 
doing.” 

“Bear tracks?’ from David. 
thought of the bear!” 

“Lucky you didn’t, let alone see him,” 
said Farmer Bliss. “You’re none too big 
yet for bear-hunting.” 

Next day a big pot of brownish honey 
stood in Aunt Margaret’s pantry, and 
another of equal size was in Farmer 
Bliss’s cool cellar. 

“Well, I can have all the bread and 
honey I want, if I do have to stay in 
sight of the house for a week,” David 
said, getting the bread-knife as he spoke. 

“Not a sign of him,’ Farmer Bliss re- 
ported a week later. “And everybody has 
had an eye out, the country round. Took 
the smallest boy in this section to drive 
out the only bear that’s called on us 
in ten years. Better come over to my 
house to supper to-night and have some 
wafiles and honey, if your aunt’s willing, 
David. Good way to break your week’s 
confinement to home quarters. Worth it, 
you say, 
bear hunt, myself.” 


“T never 
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A Tree that Danced on Hallowe’en 
EVANGELINE WEIR 


Jack and Mary were watching by the 
window for their father and mother, 
who had gone to the village for some 
candy and nuts. It seemed a long time 
to the children, especially when it began 
to grow dark. Suddenly Mary caught 
Jack’s hand and whispered, “Look down 
the road.” 

Jack looked and saw a cedar or vine 
tree standing in the middle of the road. 
It had not been there a few minutes be- 
fore, and he could not understand how it 
got there. As he watched, it began to 
move up the road toward their house. 
Nearer and nearer it came until it stepped 
right into their yard. 

“It’s acting just like a silly boy,” Mary 
whispered, as the tree began to dance. 
It skipped; it went around and around, 
faster and faster. “It must be a witch 
tree,” she added. 

“Nonsense!” her brother said. 

“It isn’t an ordinary tree, for it walks 
and dances.” 

Just then the tree gave a plunge and 
dashed against the window where the 
children were standing. 

“It is very funny,’ Jack said as the 
tree walked away. “Even the dog ran 
away when it walked toward him.” 

“Tt must be a witch tree; you know 
this is Hallowe’en.” 

Jack raised the window and said, “How 
do you do, Mr. Tree?” 
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The Plan of Polly Pepperpot 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Little Polly Pepperpot 

Has a temper piping hot. 

Polly’s little brother Peter 

Is provoking as a “skeeter”! 

Yet they never quarrel—how 

Do you suppose that’s managed now? 


Polly heard her Grandma say { 
Of something once: ‘“’Tis put awa}, 
Till twill be of use to me.” 

“Ah!” quoth canny Polly P.: ‘ 
“T will treat my temper so!’ 

And so she did. And, do you know, 
That provoking, prankish Peter 

Is growing much less like a “skeeter”! 


It didn’t say a word, but out of its 
branches came a big flash of light that lit 
it up like a Christmas tree. 

Then it walked slowly up and down the 
porch, stopped near the window where the 
children were standing, and began to 
dance. 

“Tt’s helding an umbrella over its head,” 
Mary whispered. 

“And it has little paper pumpkin lan- 
terns hanging all over it.” 

In a flash, each little yellow lantern 
had a light in it. It stood quite still 
now, just where the children could see 
every movement. 

“T see a false face right in the center.” 
Mary said, “but there isn’t anybody be- 
hind it. It must be some kind of a trick. 
I am going to turn on the light and ask 
it to come in.” 

Jack turned on the light, and Mary 
opened the door and said, “Mr. Tree, will 
you please come in?” 

The tree walked right in and stood in 
the center of the room. Then it began 
to tremble and shake, and nuts fell all 
over the floor. 

“You are a very funny tree,” Mary 
said, ‘“‘and I thank you for the nice nuts.” 

There was such a quantity of nuts that 
it took the children some time to gather 
them all up. When they thought they had 
the last nut the tree began to shake 
again, and this time it dropped apples on 
the floor. 

“You are a very nice tree,” Jack said. 
“T am going to lock the door so you can’t 
get out. Whenever we want apples or 
nuts we'll just shake you.” 

Mary was picking up an apple which 
lay right under the tree. She erept very 
close, but did not touch the apple. She 
thrust her hand suddenly among the 
thick branches and cried, “I’ve got you 
now, Mr. Tree!” 

Then the tree began to jerk, for Mary 
had caught hold of-a foot with a shoe 
on it and would not let go. The lights 
went out in the little lanterns, but she 
held fast to the foot. 

“You might as well give up, Daddy,” 
she laughed. “You are just a make- 
believe tree.” 

And sure enough, it was their father 
covered with bark and branches until he 
looked like a real tree. 

Mother was standing in the door, laugh- 
ing, and she had to help him get out of 
the tree, for she had fixed him up for 
a real Hallewe’en surprise for Mary and 
Jack. 
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Lost Gold-Mines Lure 
Fortune-Hunters 


Among the most persistent buried-treas- 
ure legends are those of Arizona’s lost 
gold-mines. Early references in Spanish 
diaries, and tales paSsed from generation 
to generation of those natives whom their 
conquerors compelled to dig the rich ore 
for use, indicate that there were once 
rich mines, of which there are to-day no 
traces. Some suspect that perhaps the 
Indians of the region know the secret. 

One evidence of the truth of the legends_ 
is that the altar of the San Xavier Mis- 
sion, not far from Tucson, is, according to 
the description, “inlaid with virgin gold.” 
The old trail, over which pack mules are 
said to have earried the treasure, now 
ends blindly in the sands. 


Now Comes New 2 
Architectural Movement 


Dr. Rudolf Steiner has founded a school 
of architecture in the town of Dornach, 
Switzerland, based on what he terms “the 
teaching of spiritual science in buildings.” 
A group of interested followers has al- 
ready built a number of structures ‘of 
unusual and fantastic design. Not only 
are the interior decorations based on 


flower and plant motifs, but the shape - 


of the buildings and of the rooms follow 
as closely.as possible the form of natural 
growing things. The tall chimney of the 
power-house sprouts “buds” like enormous 
pussy willows; the roof of the main build- 
ing suggests a giant mushroom; and there 
is no building but has a startling contour. 
The modern movement which has touched 
music, painting, writing, now adds archi- 
tecture to its list. 


Toy Balloons Aid Weather Bureau 


“Weather men” in sixteen of the gov- 
ernment weather-bureau stations make 
good use of small bright-colored toy bal- 
loons, to aid them in gathering informa- 
tion in regard to air currents. Twice a 
day the balloons—about three feet in di- 
ameter, and filled with hydrogen—are re- 
leased; and as they float upward, the 
skilled observers follow their course 
closely through telescopes, noting direc- 
tion, speed, and height till the balloons 
disappear. Stations compare reports, and 
prepare a wind chart which is a guidance 
and protection to aviators and to others. 
In some eases the drifting balloons rise 
to a height of twenty miles. ° 


Sayings 
Norman Dunean: “Whoso loves a child 
leves not himself but God; whoso delights 
a child labors with God in His workshop 
of the world of hearts; whoso helps a 
child brings the Kingdom of God; whoso 
saves a child from the fingers of evil sits 
in the seat with the builders of cities and 

the procurers of peace.” 


Herbert Hoover: “The race marches 
forward on the feet of.little children.” 


Lyman Abbott: “What God is doing 
in this world is making men and women, 
and when He puts a child ip the cradle, 
He says, ‘You may help me.’ ” 
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George Hutchinson— 
“Ideal Layman” 


When death came quietly to George 
Hutchinson at his home in West Newton, 
Mass., September 10, the city of Newton 
lost a public spiriteG-and respected citizen, 
—the Unitarian denomination a wise and 
faithful friend. Mr. Hutchinson was 
formerly a vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

His gifts of leadership won him many 
official honors in church, civic, business 
and banking affairs. To all he gave his 
best. An associate in business and keen 
judge of men wrote: “His mature wis- 
dom, his genial personality, his sound 
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merchandising knowledge, and his high 
standards of probity and fair dealing 
made him an outstanding merchant in 
New England.” George Hutchinson was 
a man with whom men took counsel and 
found wisdom. His friendliness was 
constant and genuine, and to him chil- 
dren turned in gladness. 

The Unitarian Society in West Newton 
owes much to him. He served it with 
such constant loyalty and wise leadership 
during the twenty-nine years of his mem- 
bership that he became a part of its very 
structure. He was no formalist. His 
life and his religion were one. He was in 
the church on Sundays. He was a Caris- 
tian busines man during the week. 

He served his home city as alderman 
and mayor, and to the Newton Hospital 
he gave unstinted service. Always inter- 
ested in young men, he rejoiced in his 
work as a director of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union. Of late years he 
was interested in the Newton Cemetery 
Corporation, of which he was president. 

The office which perhaps yielded him the 
most pleasure, and to which he gave 
much valuable service, was that of vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Those who served with him on 
the official board recall his devoted atten- 
tion to the work of the Association. He 
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seemed to have an unusual understanding 
of church and denominational problems. 
A great and sympathetic appreciation of 
the work of the ministry drew him into 
intimate contact with many of the min- 
isters who have reason to remember him 
as an ideal layman. 


People’s Church to Broadcast 


™ie People’s Church of Chicago, IIL. 
Wiux. begin its winter activities Sunday, 
October 5. During the summer interval, 
the auditorium where the services are held 
has been redecorated and the platform 
rebuilt. A new $125,000 pipe organ has 
been installed and the church has en- 
gaged the dean of American organists, 
Clarence Eddy, as organist. ‘The chorus 
choir has been increased to 100 voices 
and is to be directed by Prof. Dewitt 
Durgin Lash. The seating capacity has 
been increased by the addition of 500 
seats, making the total capacity 3,500. 
The church will be one of the few liberal 
churches in America broadcasting its serv- 
ices regularly. Station WQT, one of the 
strongest stations in the Middle West, 
will radiocast the service eyery Sunday 
morning. 

Dr. Preston Bradley begins his thir- 
teenth year as the pastor. Dr. Bradley 
gave the Commencement address Septem- 
ber 25 at Meadville Theological Seminary, 
speaking on the subject “The Nobility of 
Religious Leadership.” 


Seacoast Chapel Services 


The usual summer services have been 
held in the Memorial Chapel, Ocean Point, 
Me., during July and August. The preach- 
ers have been Rev. John S. Keeley of 
Worcester, Mass., Rev. John H. Wilson of 
Duxbury, Mass., Rey. Arthur G. Pettengell 
of Portland, Me., Rey. H. N. Aptridge of 
Morristown, N.J., Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of 
Westboro, and Prof. Samuel R. Emerson of 
New York. On August 10 the service was 
conducted by Rev. C. W. Turner and Mrs. 
Alice M. Peasley of the Maine Seacoast 
Missionary Society. This society supports 
a large motor-boat, the Sunbeam, which 
plies among the islands along the coast 
of Maine carrying supplies, clothing, medi- 
eal and surgical relief, carrying on edu- 
eation and holding religious services for 
the benefit of the isolated and impover- 
ished fishermen and their families. <A 
contribution of $50 was made. Rag rugs 
made by the islanders were purchased by 
the summer residents. 


Dedicate Washington Church 


Dates for the dedication of the new All 
Souls Church in Washington, D.C., have 
been changed to Sunday and Monday, 
October 26 and 27. Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, the minister, returned to Wash- 
ington from his vacation September 16. 
Details of the program are being worked 
out and will be announced soon. 

It is now assured that Chief Justice 
Taft will participate in the dedication 
program. The dedication sermon will 
be preached by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 
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Nearly $5,000 Fire Damage 
to Wellesley, Mass., Church 


It will cost nearly $5,000 to repair the 
damages done to the church in Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., by fire on September 13. The 
original estimate reported in the press 
was $3,000. The entire interior of the 
church is being renovated and redecorated, 
in addition to the needed repairs, since 
the fire smoked the walls and blistered 
the paint. The fire is supposed to have 
been caused by a short cireuit in the elec- 
tric wiring of a Gothie screen. This 
screen and a stained glass window, both 
works of art, suffered the most damage. 


Clarke Manual is Revised 


The twentieth edition of “A Manual of 
Unitarian Belief’ by James Freeman 
Clarke has been issued by the American 
Unifarian Association and 1,000 copies for 
distribution haye come from the Beacon 
Press. For this edition, the text has been 
carefully and sympathetically revised by 
Rey. Charles T. Billings, and selected 
hymns and references to helpful books 
and pamphlets have been added to the 
original material. Several of the lessons 
have been consolidated and one new les- 
son on “Christian Unity” has been added. 

From this new lesson, a_ significant 
paragraph is quoted: “Some of the pro- 
grams of Christian unity hold that it ean 
be achieved by whittling all our different 
beliefs and traditions down to some ir- 
reducible minimum and uniting on that. 
That again seems an unrewarding method. 
We want not a reduced but an enriched 
Christianity. The question is not what 
each communion may be willing to sur- 
render for the sake of unity, but what it 
is able to contribute that is true and vital. 
The unity we are seeking is not a matter 
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of compromise but of comprehensiveness. 


Hackley School Opens 


The twenty-sixth year of the Hadley 
School, at Tarrytown, N.Y., opened 
Wednesday, September 24. The enroll- 
ment shows an appreciable increase, and 
the teaching staff, likewise enlarged, com- 
prises graduates of eleven colleges and 
scientific schools. 3 


Dr. Rihbany Convalescing 


Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany of the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston, Mass., is conyalese- 
ing from a minor operation. He expects 
to be back in his pulpit again on Sunday, 
October 5. 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH.—Services have 
been resumed in the Unitarian church, 
with Dr. Tasman Carey, formerly minister 
of the Hyde Park Church in Sidney, 
Australia, in charge. The Sunday-school 
and the departments of church work are 
being organized. 


Lone Bracu, Carir.—“The Sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the Sab- 
bath,” was the feeling of the local chapter 
of the Laymen’s League when it endorsed 
the City Council’s action in making pro- 
vision, against some opposition, for Sun- 
day baseball games in a public park. 
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Liberal Leaders of Note 
on Federation Program 


Leaders in liberal thought in America 
and abroad are scheduled to appear on the 
program of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, October 28 and 29, in 
New York City. Since the publication of 
the tentative program, several changes 
have been made, and the detailed sched- 
ule follows. 

The forenoon and the afternoon sessions 
of both days will be held‘in the Community 
Church, the Tuesday evening meeting at 
the West Side Unitarian Church, and the 
Wednesday evening meeting at Temple 
Beth-el. All sessions will be open to the 
public. Hotel accommodations will be at 
the McAlIpin. 

Following is the complete program of 
addresses : 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28 


10 a.m.—‘Religion and the Press,” 
President Jesse H. Holmes, presiding; 
Leo Wise, Albert C. Dieffenbach, John 
Haynes Holmes. 2.30 p.m. ‘What Con- 
stitutes a Liberal Education?” Henry 
Neuman; “To What Extent is the Ameri- 
can Educational System Able to Supply a 
Liberal Education?” Alexander Meikle- 
john (tentative). 8 p.m—Address of 
Welcome, Charles Francis Potter; “The 
United Liberal Movement,” Frank Oliver 


Hall, Anna Garlin Spencer, Samuel 
McChord Crothers. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29 

10 A.mM.—‘Religion and Art,” Eugene 
R. Shippen, Von. Ogden Vogt, Percival 
Chubb. 2.30 p.m.—‘‘Religion and Civic 
Life,’ Dorothy Pomeroy; “Religion and 
Industry,” Arthur Nash 8 p.m.—Address 
of Welcome, Samuel Schulman; “Religion 


and World Peace,’ Abba H. Silver, Stan- 
ton Coit. 


The Congregational Library 


Rey. Frederick T. Persons, formerly 
Librarian of the Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, has recently been appointed libra- 
rian of the Congregational Library, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

This library, which was founded in 
1853, has greatly broadened its scope. 
It was established for the purpose of 
preserving the literature of the denomi- 
nation. While this is still one of its 
functions, it has become a rich source col- 
lection for American church history in 
general, with its backgrounds in the Prot- 
estant, Puritan and Non-Conformist move- 
ments of the Old World. In addition the 
library has grown in many directions. It 
has valuable collections of town and local 
church histories and genealogies which are 
kept up in part by the income from the 
bequest of a former librarian, Dr. Lang- 
worthy. _ 

For many years also, additions have 
been constantly made in the several de- 
partments of general literature, so that 
to-day one finds here an _ all-around 
scholar’s library containing the older and 
more recent books in history, sociology, 
science, philosophy, religion, and the other 
branches of interest to clergymen and gen- 
eral readers. The library contains 70,000 
yolumes and 75,000 pamphlets and main- 
tains a well-stocked periodical reading- 
room. 
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It will be of interest to the readers of 
Tre RecisteR to know that this library 
is by no means denominational in its. 
constituency. Members of all communions, 
both clergy and laity, and all interested 
in the kind of books on its shelves, are 
welcome to make use of its resources. 


Mr. Pomeroy at King’s Chapel 


Beginning with Monday, October 6, an 
organ recital will be given at King’s 
Chapel on the first day of each week 
during the season, at 12.15 p.M., by Ray- 
mond ©. Robinson, F.A.G.O., organist and 
choirmaster of King’s Chapel. 

From October 7 to 10 inclusive, the 
preacher at the mid-day services (12.15 
P.M.) will be Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
formerly minister of Greenfield Congre- 
gational Church, Bradford, England, and 
now associate minister of the First Parish 
(Unitarian), Milton, Mass. 


League Men Entertained 


William IL. Barnard, executive vice- 
president of the Laymen’s League, mem- 
bers of the League staff, Dr. Horace West- 
wood, and several delegates to the League 
convention in Niagara Falls, Ont., were 
entertained by the Toronto, Ont., chapter 
of the League, September 15, and Mr. 
Barnard was the guest the next day of 
the Ottawa chapter. 


Mr. Burns Suffers Collapse 


Immediately after pronouncing the bene- 
diction at the close of the service in the 
church at Baltimore, Md., on September 
14, Rev. Harry Foster Burns suffered a 
collapse with loss of consciousness. At 
this writing, the exact diagnosis is not 
known, but his condition is reported as 
serious. He has slightly rallied so that 
he is now conscious. 

Later information from Baltimore in- 
dicates progress in Mr. Burns’ recovery, 
but it will be at least six weeks before 
he is out of bed. High blood pressure 
seems to be chiefly responsible for his 
condition, . 


Dr. Sullivan in St. Louis Pulpit 


Dr. William Laurence Sullivan will oc- 
cupy the pulpit of the Church of the 
Messiah in St. Louis, Mo., for several 
months beginning September 21. His en- 
gagement will continue, with the excep- 
tion of two Sundays for which he had 
made previous arrangements, until Janu- 
ary 1, at least. 

Services were resumed in this church 
on September 21, and work of the church 
school began on the same Sunday. During 
the summer, the church school rooms have 
been thoroughly renovated and painted, 
and the cleaning of the walls and stained 
glass windows and some changes in light- 
ing have also made the chureh auditorium 
more attractive. 

Dr. Sullivan conducted his first mis- 
sion in St. Louis in November, 1921. 


WicnHiTa, Kan.—Rey. George T. Ashley 
of the First Unitarian Church presided 
at a recent meeting for the organization 
of a La Follette-for-President Club. 
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Experienced Educator Joins 
League Secretarial Staff 


David E. Scull, formerly of Erie, Pa., 
began his duties as Middle Atlantic States 
secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League on October 1. He succeeds Robert 
S. Dawe, who has resigned to enter news- 
paper work in Tallahassee, Fla. 

Mr. Scull was one of the organizers 
and the first president of the Hrie chap- 
ter of the League, formed in April, 1923. 
He also served from 1920 to 1922 as presi- 
dent of the Liberal Club, out of which 
the League chapter was later organized. 
The Erie church also loses Mr. Scull’s 
services as h member of the Board of 
Trustees. 

For nearly twenty years, Mr. Scull has 
been engaged in the field of industrial edu- 
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cation, beginning as a teacher of manual 
training in the Burlington, Iowa, High 
School. From a similar position in the 
educational department of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, and a year 
spent in charge of supplementary train- 
ing in the Rankin Trade School, St. Louis, 
Mo., he went to Lansing, Mich., as as- 
sistant production manager of the Olds 
Motor Works. Later he served three years 
as director of continuation schools in 
Kenosha, Wis. 

During the war, Mr. Scull had charge 
of apprentice training in the Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Navy Yard. Then he directed 
foreman and instructor training work in 
the Hxtension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin. For the past four years, 
he has been director of industrial eduea- 
tion in the Erie works of the General 
Hlectric Company. 

Before becoming a Unitarian; Mr. Seull 
was an active worker in the Congrega- 
tional Church. While with the Olds Motor 
Company, he served for a year as super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school of the 
First Congregational Church in Lansing. 
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Outlaw War, and Build the Church! 


(Continued from page 946) 


could be made at home within the Uni- 
tarian tradition. 

“T mention that because it is a point 
of the very greatest importance,” Dr. 
Sullivan continued. “It is a point of the 
very greatest importance, as may be illus- 
trated from this reason: You will observe, 
if you look at all under the surface of 
the religious situation in the world—in 
America, particularly, of course—that the 
most persistent and in point of fact the 
most searching of all the difficulties and 
objections against liberalism in religion is 
not an intellectual but a spiritual difficulty 
and objection. The chief, the persistent, 
the massive, and sometimes, it appears, the 
irremoyable sentiment in the minds of 
people is that while liberalism as a thesis 
may be academically correct, as a prob- 
lem in Euclid, yet life is not within the 
thesis; power has gone; fervor has de 
parted. 

“Now, there is the first, the central, 
the most persistent and stubborn of all 
the objections against our attitude in re- 
ligion. It is not intellectual at all. Any 
number of men are convinced of the in- 
tellectual thesis, but they will answer you, 
whether they use these academic terms 
or not, ‘true in thesis, but the thesis is 
not life. What about fervor and power, 
‘some revealing of the glory that shines 
around our heads? What of life. and 
death and strife and sin—what of that 
have you got?’ 

“here is the thing, and because it is 
so important I mention it as one of the 
four results which haye been once more 
tested as assured by the work that you 
have been carrying on in this systematic 
manner for two years.” 

The discussion which followed Dr. Sul- 
livan’s address was long and earnest. 
Unanimous approval of the continuance 
of the mission feature of the Laymen’s 
League program prevailed. During the 
discussion the convention considered and 
adopted a resolution endorsing the work 
of the national library committee and 
offering the co-operation of the chapters 
in the committee’s effort to place THE 
CHRISTIAN RecistTer in public libraries and 
reading rooms in the United States and 
Canada. 

From preaching missions the conven- 
tion turned its attention to social service. 
Herbert C. Parsons, Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Probation, and president of 
the Unitarian Social Service Council, in- 
spired fruitful discussion by his definition 
of soeial service and the story of how 
the Council came into existence. Removy- 
ing the handicaps that exist in the com- 
munity, said Mr. Parsons, is all that social 
service is. Unitarians, through the Coun- 
cil, have the opportunity to solidify and 
direct and make effective the great re- 
sources and power of our liberal churches. 
The Unitarian church has been wonder- 
fully productive in individual social 
workers, as in every field of reform, but 
has not developed effectiveness-of organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Parsons told the delegates of the 
discovery made at a conference in Toronto 
last June, that so many members of the 
Unitarian fellowship had achieved high 


standing in the field of social work. This 
discovery, together with the encourage- 
ment and support of the great denomina- 
tional agencies, gives the Unitarian Social 
Service Council the assurance to place at 
the service of every other organization 
in the church all the wisdom and the 
technical skill and the very sound judg- 
ment that exists among those Unitarian 
social workers who for the first time are 
being recognized not only as_ social 
workers but as members of the Unitarian 
fellowship. I 

“We have already at our command,” 
Mr. Parsons continued, “a great group of 
social workers of distinction who are going 
to be our free consultants on all the prob- 
lems that come up. We propose to make 
the Council serve each community—not 
serve general causes in any definite way 
-—by organization in each of the churches, 
to reach the problem which each com- 
munity presents in a distinctive way. We 
would serve you in the direction of trying 
to settle the question of what each indi- 
vidual Unitarian church can do in making 
effective its own resources and in justify- 
ing the hope we have that the Unitarian 
church of the country as a whole is com- 
ing to a place of usefulness and distinction 
in relation to social service that it has 
not yet occupied.” 

Mr. Parsons recommended that each 
church have an effective social service 
committee. To a delegate inquiring ex- 
plicitly as to the machinery of co-opera- 
tion, he replied: 

“It is hoped to develop the highest type 
of personal contact by making the execu- 
tive secretary of the Council very largely 
a field person. We count a great deal 
on the personal contact between whom- 
ever we have for executive secretary and 
the church which offers the opportunity 
for assistance. In remote places, where it 
is not likely that the executive secretary 
can go to help, we are relying on that 
fabric of consultants that we are going 
to get all over this country, whom we 
can reach from the Council or who will 
be near enough to go and help work 
out the problem in the community from 
which the call comes.” 

With a single exception the program as 
announced prior to the convention was 
earried through. J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Jr., who was to speak on “Chureh Archi- 
tecture,” was unable to be present. Fif- 
teen scheduled group conferences were in- 
sufficient to satisfy the desire of the dele- 
gates to thresh out their problems face to 
face, and half a dozen others were ar- 
ranged. 

In the absence of the President, Charles 
H. Strong, Prof. Herbert F. Goodrich of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., a vice-president, pre- 
sided at the sessions of the first day. 
Robert Lynn Cox of Montclair, N.J., 
formerly a vice-president, presided at the 
morning session of the second day, and a 
member of the Council, Emmet L. Richard- 
son of Milwaukee, Wis., was in the chair 
at the afternoon session. Hon. Frank H. 
Hiscock of Syracuse, N.Y., Chief Judge of 
the Court of Appeals, and a vice-president, 
presided at the closing session and led 
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the column of delegates in their march 
to church. 

The convention sent a message to Mr. 
Strong, then in Europe, expressing regret 
at his absence and assuring him of con- 
tinued support. 

Rey. Clinton Wunder of the Baptist 
Temple, Rochester, N.Y., spoke on church 
advertising. He also conducted a group 
conference which overflowed the quarters 
assigned for it. Mr. Wunder was trained 
in publicity and advertising before he 
entered the ministry. Three years ago 
the Sunday evening meetings attracted 
about seventy-five people to an auditorium 
that would seat 1,350. During the next 
year $1,500 was spent on advertising, 
plate collections ran up almost to $7,000, 
and the chief of police warned the trustees 
against overcrowding. 

He began his address on “Reaching the 
Modern Man Through Modern Publicity 
Methods” by disclaiming any agreement 
with the friend of his who thought it was 
a phenomenal thing for a Baptist minister 
to address a Unitarian audience. “The 
church is being crowded into a position 
now,” he said “to prove by action that 
it is religious.” He came to the Conven- 
tion “to knock the edges off your ortho- 
doxy,’ which statement appeared clear 
when he asked: “Why under Heaven do 
you persist in orthodoxy in your methods?” 

The Church has suffered because of 
what he called the locked-up intelligence 
of business men. Every principle that 
is good in business is good and honest 
in the Church. Not all the troubles in 
the Church are due to the pulpit. Many 
times it is a fifty-fifty proposition. Many 
times the minister is not at all to blame. 
To these crisp sentences, Mr. Wunder 
added: 

“T have seen able men, good men, driven 
out by a cold-blooded batch of trustees, 
and your deacons who sat around like 
bumps on a log and threw monkey- 
wrenches into the machinery every time 
the minister tried to put across something 
which was different from what Adam said 
to Eve. The only time anything happens 
in a religious organization is when you 
have a combination between a minister 
and a committee of laymen using their 
brains as they would in their own busi- 
ness. And the Church in its general mass 
approach should have at least a dollar for 
every member to spend on advertising.” 

Mr. Wunder devoted a great deal of his 
address to the element of publicity, in- 
side and outside the Church, conscious 
and unconscious publicity. No Church 
ean avoid advertising, he said, A sermon 
poorly given, a meeting of laymen which 
lacks organization, both are illustrations 
of unconscious publicity and advertising. 
Jesus never advertised by a printed page 
but the measuremeuts were made of him 
as those who saw and heard realized the 
force of his message, Lincoln never ad- 
vertised but Lincoln was made by the 
people who saw and heard him and came 
back again and again until a backwoods- 
man became President of the United 
States. 

Conscious advertising also has internal 
and external elements. The church calen- 
dar or more elaborate bulletin is a sample 
of the inside variety. Mr. Wunder ad- 
vised careful study of the situation so 
that the kind of publication that is most 
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effective in a given church may be pro- 
duced. In the field of general advertising 
he placed first the newspaper, then the 
billboard, the direct card approach, and 
electrical signs. He insisted that the per- 
sistent, constant rule of the great national 
advertisers should be the’ rule of the 
smallest church. Someone asked the 
manufacturer of an established product 
why he continued to spend money for ad- 
vertising. They were on a train at the 


time and the manufacturer said: “When 


this train stops having an engineer, and 
stops having coal and steam, then I shall 
stop advertising.” 

Mr. Wunder closed his address with an 
illustration from an experience of a friend 
of his who preaches to unusually large 
audiences. At the end of an address to 
an audience that was rather antagonistic 
he asked for questions. Mr. Wunder con- 
tinued : 

“Right out of his seat jumped a minis- 
ter, a fellow who was very orthodox in 
every -way, proud of his orthodoxy. And 
oh, the eriticism in that man’s tone! It 
was vitriolic the way he talked. ‘You 
know what you are after? Crowds or 
souls?? The room was sealed by that 
thunderbolt. But the young man had not 
gotten the crowds merely on hot air, and 
for the same reason he got them and in 
the same method he replied: “My brother, 
I am after crowds of souls! 


“Tf the message that you are bringing 


to your community is worth hearing, it 
is worth hearing by. all that you can get 
beneath the spell of your program.” 

The question and answer period which 
followed was halted reluctantly and only 
on the promise of Mr. Wunder to lead 
a group conference as long as anyone 
wanted to discuss the question of church 
advertising and publicity. Two state- 
ments of Mr. Wunder are quoted here. 
One should produce unanimous agree- 
ment; the other will meet with a dif- 
ference of opinion. The radio, in Mr. 
Wunder’s opinion, is not a factor in get- 
ting church attendance. He doesn’t use 
it “because there are people who would 
stay at home Sunday, and I should lose 
two things—the inspiration of their pres- 
ence and the wherewithal to pay the bills.” 

“But you might save some poor soul,” 
suggested a delegate. 

“That poor soul would probably become 
a raving maniac from the millions of ser- 
mons that are crackling in upon him from 
all over America.” ‘ 

“And to the delegate who inquired, 
“What is the most successful factor in 
advertising?” Mr. Wunder replied: 

“Something to advertise.” 


Another Advertising Church 


A new community interest has been 
aroused in the chureh at Florence, Mass., 
through the use of continuous advertis- 
ing. Display advertisements were in- 
serted in the local papers just before the 
opening of the church and the church 
school this fall, and generous use of news- 
paper space is made throughout the year. 
The parish sees to it that all church 
affairs are fully reported, and oceca- 
sionally extensive space is given to the 
sermon, 
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“Unitarian Day” Observed 


“Unitarian Day” was observed S'eptem- 
ber 21 in The Federated Church of Stur- 
bridge, Mass., where Rev. Edw. A. Tuck is 
pastor. An appropriate sermon was given 
by Rev. James C. Duncan of Clinton be- 
fore a congregation from the Baptist, the 
Congregational and the Unitarian churches 
which constitute the federation. The Uni- 
tarian meeting-house had not been used 
for two years, and the opening of the 
building was enjoyed by those to whom 
it was endeared by old associations. By 
the articles of agreement the denomina- 
tional relations of the constituent churches 
of the Federation remain unchanged. 
This is a practical illustration of the pos- 
sibility and value of substituting co-opera- 
tion for competition in religion. 


Peace Party Triumphant 


in Germany 
(Continued from page 944) 


ess. The events that have become a 
part of history since have amply dem- 
onstrated the accuracy of Wilson’s con- 
ceptions and of the Labor Party’s esti- 
mate of the justice of the slap-dash, 
“punish-our-enemies,—reward-our-friends” 
spirit of the treaty of Neuilly. The 
conference of London, which has deter- 
mined that Germany shall be republican 
and neither monarchist nor Bolshevist, 
has created, it is hoped, a new pan- 
European psychology, a state of mind 
that makes mutual understanding and 
mutual co-operation possible where for- 
merly cross-purposes obtained. Among 
the oppressed peoples of the Balkans— 
the Hungarian Unitarians of Transyl- 
vania, the Bulgarians of Serbia and of 
Greece, all of whom face ethnic exter- 
mination, well under way—there is a 
revived hope that the new psychology 
will extend to minorities the measure 
of tolerance which was promised by 
treaty pledges but is determinedly denied 
them, These oppressed peoples have 
once more placed their cases before the 
League of Nations at its present session. 
They have had too unhappy an experi- 
ence in their new bondage to expect im- 
mediate results. But they earnestly 
hope that the present session of the 
League of Nations will open questions 
that will make possible the ultimate eall- 
ing of a Balkan conference on the basis 
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and in the spirit of the London Con- 
ference. Will their hopes be justified, 
and the peace of the world be assured 
thereby ? 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis-— 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. THE KERN INN.—Accom- 
modations of a first-class hotel at about one- 
half the cost. Very quiet, but downtown, near 
the White House. Garage on premises. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 1142, Address: Mrs. EpitH 
KINGMAN Korn, 1912 Gee St., Northwest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED.—Man or Man and Wife for Gen- 
eon Work. Mrs. J. B. Myers, Haines Falls, 


JAPANESE GOODS Consigned.—Japanese Art & 
Novelty Company, 100 Payson Ave., New 
York City. 


PLAY the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 
Instructive, entertaining. Test your knowl- 
edge. Price, 50 cents. THH SHAKESPEARD 


CLuB, Camden, Me. 


FOR RENT.—Furnished house among the Vir- 
ginia Pines. New and modern in every respect. 
Sun parlor and large sleeping porch. 30 minutes 
from Richmond. $200 per month. Address Mrs. 
W. M. Reyno.tps, ‘Pine Point,” R.F.D. 2, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


IF YOU USE a STAINLESS STEEL Paring 
Knife, fruit stains will not appear on hands 
or knife. This knife is easy to sell in the fall 
and there is a big profit for your Church So- 
ciety. Send for sample knife and details. 
STAINLESS Propucts Sates Co., 783 6th St., 
Watervliet, N.Y. 


WANTED—In a small Unitarian family, a 
young woman of intelligence and adaptability 
to assist with housework. Pleasant surround- 
ings and latest electrical appliances offered. 
Experience not necessary but helpfulness and 
love of children essential. Apply, giving par- 
ticulars, to Mrs. H. D, H. WILLIAMS, 278 Bliot 
St., Milton, Mass. 


BOARDING CLUB FOR MEN.—Boston, in uni- 
versity settlement. Comfortably appointed 
house, on attractive small park within walk- 
ing distance from State Street. Two suites 
of study, bedroom and bath for one or two 
men. Home table and service. Charges reason- 
able. Residents asked to give one evening a 
week to some form of local civie service. Ad- 
dress A. J. Knnnupy, South End House, 20 
oa Park, Boston, or telephone Back Bay 
062. 


“BREWCO” 


ELASTIC ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS 


always accomplish the purpose for which they are made. 
They properly support the abdomen and relieve backache 
caused by strain on muscles. 


perfectly and provide the greatest degree of comfort. We 
make all styles of Supporting Belts, Elastic Stockings, ete. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
BREWER & COMPANY, Ince. 


Surgical Appliance Dept. 
WORCESTER - 


They are tailored to fit 


MASS. 
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Ministers Listen, Disagree, and Profit 


(Continued from page 952) 


world, Professor McDougall of Harvard 
among them, who, he said, view future 
civilization with dread. 

Another yacancy on the program due 
to illness drafted Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin 
to speak Wednesday morning on “The Re- 
ligious Mind” in place of Dr. Frank Carle- 
ton Doan. His address dealt chiefly with 
the preaching mission of the pulpit. Re 
ligion, he felt, concerned itself with those 
finer qualities and higher values when 
life is functioning at its best, with the 
inherent powers in man to be developed. 
Religion is not an entity, a force, by 
itself, to be directed and controlled; it 
is rather a quality of life. 

This was why Dr. Hodgin believed that 
religion cannot be taught. But, he went 
on, anything vital to life—science, his- 
tory, politics, sociology—can be taught 
religiously. And it can be preached re 
ligiously. A minister faces a vacuum 
when he tries to exclude all topics that 
are not strictly “religion.” Religion is 
found rather by the process of enlarge- 
ment and inclusion. ‘Let the minister 
take sociology, politics, literature, into 
the pulpit,” Dr. Hodgin declared, “but 
let him so relate these to the whole of 
life that his people will be moved to do 
something to transform the world. When 
ministers unsuccessfully bring these ‘ex- 
traneous’ topics into the pulpit, it is be 


eause these topics remain extraneous. All 
is grist that comes to the minister’s mill, 
provided that he has the capacity to 
grind it.’ The function of religion and 
the church to-day is to relate the vast 
accumulation of patchy knowledge to the 
whole of life; and to get men to see 
through the hard realities of life to the 
ideal world by understanding these reali- 
ties. 

Dr. Florence Buck, in the discussion, 
said that religious education is chiefly 
concerned with the cultivation of atti- 


tudes, not the imparting of instruction. 


It purposes to train people in the religious 
technique of carrying out these attitudes 
in life. 

At the outset of his address on “The 
Ethics of a Ministerial Fraternity,’ Dr. 
Griffin pointed to the growing spirit of 
fraternalism, of interdependence that is 
replacing the spirit of independence. There 
is “a Unitarian Church-at-large” on which 
all local churches are dependent. Out of 
this condition has grown a ministerial 
code, customs conducive to the success of 
the common task. 

These are some of the articles of this 
code. First, every man’s work is every other 
man’s work; each minister should give 
as much of his strength and time as pos- 
sible to the ministry outside his parish. 
Again, ministers should maintain inviolate 
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the freedom of the church and pulpit; the 
way should be kept clear for the utterance 
of all reasoned and mature convictions, 
this freedom to be qualified by a decent 
respect for the general body of purpose 
in the denomination. Third, ministers 
should maintain the standards of the pro- 
fession as to conduct, education, culture, 
service, industry, and devise ways and 
means for the stimulation of each other 
to better thought and better work. 
Another article, ministers should avoid 
practices that needlessly embarrass their 
brethren; for example, the marrying of 
divorced people who belong to churches 
that forbid such marriages, not a common 
practice among Unitarian ministers, but 
one to be discountenanced entirely. Fi- 
nally, ministers, remembering the church 
at large, should strive to win people not 
only to their parishes but also to the com- 
mon cause. 

Reinforcing Dr. Griffin’s point as to the 
new interdependence, Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach declared that in the last ten years 
Unitarian churches had undergone a trans- 
mutation from the “conceit of individu- 
alism to the spirit of co-operation for 
service.” This interdependence is the 
law of Christ, the law of the universe. 
Our churches, like most nations, have 
won their independence; churches that 
“now merely assert their independence 
are second-rate, non-co-operative groups. 
They perish.” 

Wednesday afternoon, two groups, con- 

(Continued on page 962) 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Liberal Policy under Unitarian Auspices 


Separate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 
Beautifully situated. Completely equipped. Shop and farm work emphasized. 


The traditional R’s of education and also the three H’s,—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog, address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Head Master - 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
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No good act falls 
fruitless. None can 


tell how vast its 
power may be. 
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ference secretaries of the New England 
Missionary Council and ministers of mis- 
sion churches, met to discuss family prob- 
lems. That night came Professor Shap- 
ley’s illustrated lecture on the stars, 
a personally conducted tour through the 
“roomier universe.” 

Professor Shapley told the ministers 
that the sun was one of the smaller stars 
in a watch-shaped universe, which meas- 
ured some three hundred thousand “ight 
years” across, and beyond which there 
were possibly other universes. Our solar 
system is the result of a trifling cosmic 
accident. <A gigantic star, catapulting 
through space, passed mear our sun and 
suddenly raised its temperature. Bits of 
gaseous stuff flew off the sun, cooled, 
solidified. One of these is Mars, about 
which there has lately been so much foot- 
less speculation; another is earth. And, 
in the face of the universe and its phe- 
nomena, there is awe in the minds of 
astronomers. 

Dr. Joel H. Metcalf, himself a distin- 
guished astronomer, dwelt on this awe, this 
real reverence with which the large- 
minded scientists contemplate the uni- 
verse. And for those who, lost in its 
vastness, feel themselves inconceivably 
unimportant on this particle called earth, 
Dr. Metcalf said this: ‘Not only are we 
reverent before the cosmic reaches, but we 
are reverent before the mind of man that 
can comprehend and measure them. Here, 
too, is an infinite and eternal thing. Mind 
is a permanent fact in the universe. Here 
was begun a discussion that.continued else- 
where between Professor Shapley and a 
group of ministers long after the lecture. 

Prof. Francis A. Christie, speaking as 
the scholar, analyzed-on Thursday morn- 
ing the evidences for the Christian urge 
that promises to transform the social 
order. Professor Christie made it clear 
that the Christian spirit was impressing 
the new social mind on ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations. The churches, in conse- 
quence, are coming away from the idea of 
Salvation by the death of another to the 
idea of the development of personality 
through the immanence of love. Profes- 
sor Christie expressed the hope that theo- 
logical education would come to give the 
preacher more competency in social prob- 
lems, not as an expert, but as a leader 
of the animating forces. 

“The Shadow on Civilization’? was the 
title under which Mr. Pomeroy marshalled 
the facts, figures, reason and idealism 
that should guide civilization in its deal- 
ings with war. If civilization does not 
end war, war will end civilization. The 
fact that civilization has survived former 
wars is no guarantee that it can survive 
another war, War is not only more de- 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


| THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 


competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under: Unitarian auspices. 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys 
and girls. The traditional R’s of Educa- 
tion and also the three H’s—the Hand, the 
Head and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STaNLEY KewuiEy, Headmaster 
Anpbover, N.H. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 

299 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSES 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN - 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera. Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Canot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


structive but civilization is much more deli- 
cate, complicated, organic, than ever be- 
fore. 


This organic interdependence is illus- . 


trated by the effects of reparation meas- 
ures. “Some day,’ prophesied Mr. 
Pomeroy, “the ereditor nations will beg 
the debtor nations to let them off from 
receiving any more reparations.” 
Civilization is not to be saved by the 


“police power” of arms, he continued. A 
civilian police force is an expression of — 
respect for law; an army is analogous 
to a pistol in every man’s pocket. 
“Armies,” he said, “are an evidence of 
anarchy in the international field. War 
means that each nation is its own plain- 
tiff; judge and executioner.” 

The remedy is twofold. We must ex- 

(Continued on page 963), 
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-ence”’ in the human person. 
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tend law and order to the international 
field. Again, we must restore to the minds 
of men the idea of world citizenship. 
Teach the young not only to be loyal to 
their own country, but also to world civili- 
zation. Teach them that worse than a 
traitor is he who disregards the sanctions 
and possibilities of world citizenship. 

Dr. Sullivan contributed the final ad- 
dress of the Institute: It should be said 
at once that the soul of a great preacher 
stood forth, when towards the conclusion 
of the address, Dr. Sullivan gave voice 
to his intimate consciousness of the divine 
life over all. Both in mood and persua- 
Siveness. Dr. Sullivan was here at his 
best, as he had been at his best on a 
similar occasion at Gloucester, Mass., 
more than ten years ago, There were 
those who afterward picked flaws in his 
reasoning, but they could not quarrel with 
his experience. 

Otherwise, his address comprised a 
piece of close metaphysical reasoning and 
a defense of theological controversy, 
coupled with an announcement that he 


' was done with public controversy on the 


Unitarian platform. The reasoning was 
concerned with the “sense of transcend- 
Where did 
it come from? Is it to be accounted for 
within the finite horizon of humanity? If 
the ideals of man had their origin within 
this finite boundary, they are themselves 
finite and ultimately attainable. Then, 
when man has attained these ideals, there 
will be no more ideals left, and, to finish 
the reductio ad absurdum of Humanism, 
man will have been annihilated as a spirit- 
ual being. But, if his ideals are continu: 
ously unattainable, if they are. infinite, 
they must have come from some other 
source than the finite arena of human ex- 
perience. The sense of transcendence, of 
infinity, within man must proceed from 
pure transcendence and infinity itself. 

If Dr. Sullivan had addressed himself 
more to clarifying his process of reason- 
ing and enriching it with illustrative 
material, light would have been shed on 
the standing controversy in Unitarianism. 


‘But Dr. Sullivan chose to talk on the 


fact of controversy itself in such fashion 
as to turn many minds from issues to 
personalities. ‘ 

Controversy in religion, the combat of 
keen minds contending for the truth, the 
open attack on theses propounded and de- 
fended,—this, declared Dr. Sullivan, is 
an exhilarating and noble service for 
truth. There has, he added, been a dis- 
tinct loss in “tightness” and lucidity of 
reasoning since religious controversy has 
declined, since the days of Plato and the 
medieval Schoolmen. Why the “amazed 
mood of scandal” with which people come 
away from these encounters to-day? Per- 
haps there has been some heat. But why 
not, when convictions rest like coals of 
fire-on one’s soul? Dr. Sullivan expressed 
his regret if personalities had seemed to 
enter this controversy in the Unitarian 
fellowship. 

However Dr. Sullivan’s audience might 
have been divided as to the merits of 
militant controversy, they honored the 
ardor of conviction that had animated 
his defense of it; they admired his sports- 
manlike invitation for them to dissect his 
reasoning. But, after this warm apologia 
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and this challenge, Dr. Sullivan turned 
about and announced that he was done 
with this (the humanistic-theistic) con- 
troversy; he would not again debate pub- 
licly on the issue. “It doesn’t seem to 
be our way,’ he said. But, to those of 
his comrades who chose to bring their 
troubles and their strifes to him, he 
would not refuse counsel and the exchange 
of thoughts. 

In rejoinder, Dr. Dole proposed co- 
operation instead of controversy in the 
search for truth. We should work to- 
gether, not against each other, to this 
end,—help each other to find his best 
thought. Dr. Reese took exception to the 
reasoning of Dr. Sullivan on human ideals 
by suggesting that man also gets ideals 
through interaction with the universe out- 
side himself. Dr. Sullivan’s defense of con- 
troversy, he remarked, had just brought 
to him the possibility of a Unitarian mis- 
sion of controversy, a series of discussions 
that should draw people to Unitarianism 
by its thoroughgoing thought and the con- 
viction of its reasoning. 

Then he spoke a personal word, with the 
highest regard for the best in Dr. Sullivan, 
with a desire, indeed, to bring that best 
into closer communion with the minds of 
his fellow ministers. What we miss in 
Dr. Sullivan, he said, was the intimate 
fireside discussion, the talking out, mind 
to mind, frankly and informally, of the 
questions on which there is division of 
opinion. These words at the final session 
of the Institute bring the story back to 
that which was most treasured in this 
meeting, in the meetings at New Haven, 
Phillips Andover, Cambridge, Chicago, 
Springfield: the intimate and outspoken 
discussions around the fireside, the in- 
formal fellowship of men that meet all 
too seldom, the renewed sense of denom- 
inational solidarity. 


Mr. Weis at Dorchester, Mass. 


Rey. Frederick Lewis Weis began work |-} 


in his first parish September 21, when he 
preached in the pulpit of the Third Church 
(Unitarian) in Dorchester, Mass. Mr. 
Weis is a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy, and received the degree 
of B.D. from Meadville Theological School 
in 1922. He spent two years as a Cruft 
fellow in the University of Strassburg in 
Alsace, specializing in a study of medi- 
eval church history. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


eg following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


mnie 


TTS LTT 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan, Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


TTS TTS TTT ST TTTTTT STTTTTT eT TTTTTTT DS TET 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
o BB. 2680. ie Sai 
FUSS NSIS TIM eLUTTTe hs 
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In a Ford from Liverpool 
(Continued from page 949) 


It is no day for an American to boast 
loudly of American idealism, but I can- 
not suppress the feeling that our English- 
speaking world must set itself to learning 
the same language. Our words are the 
same but somehow they do not mean the 
same, our thought forms are yet far from 
a needed unity. Until we not only speak 
but think in the same tongue progress 
will be slow. It seems slow at this 
moment, but hope must be held high; it 
is the only way! Immense good has been 
done by the visit of our lawyers and by 
the advertisers’ Convention; but the vast 
public mind, thousands and thousands of 
people in both countries, must set them- 
selves. to secure a closer understanding 
of each other. Each must drain itself 
dry of national pride, of over-sensitive- 
ness, of self-seeking; old things must be 
forgotten to the very last drop; new 
things must be welcomed, a new mental 
era opened. It means hard work and 
drudgery of soul and mind, but short 
of that price there is no cure for the 
world’s illness. 

If the steadfastness and honesty of 
Britain can be fully unified with the open- 
handedness and idealism of America, it 
is possible to see an early dawning of the 
new period of human brotherhood. Love 
is not far away when treasures owned 
by each are poured into a common pool 
for human refreshment. _ 

“He that is your servant shall be your 
master,” said Jesus. By the consecration 
of Anglo-Saxondom to serve the world will 
Anglo-Saxondom earn the name of true 
Empire or true Democracy. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and gontinaed growth of the Shoals movement 
may 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 
Please write for full particulars 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiu1am B. Nicos, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Ned: “A self-made man eh? What’s 
remarkable about him?’ Ted: “He doesn’t 
know it.’”’—Life. 


The best argument for the styles of the 
present day is the family album.—Dry 
Goods Hconomist. 


this train 
“Phat so? 


Conductor: “I’ve been on 
seven years.” Passenger : 
Where did you get on?” 


Mark Twain said: “One of the most 
striking differences between a cat and a lie 
is that a cat has only nine lives.” 


Some sun worshipers from Persia are on 
a visit to England. They knew where to 
come for a real holiday.—Humorist. 


“My daughter did the whole course in 
only three years.” “That’s nothing; my 
son did it on three sets of tires.”—JLife. 


It disappoints a man to return from 
his vacation and find that his long rest 
has done his creditors no good.—Detroit 
News. 


“Don’t you smell something burning?” 
“No; I don’t think I do.” “I- don’t either; 
but most people do if you ask them,”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Dentist (ready for the examination) : 
“Where is it located?” Miss Winnie (the- 
ater usher) : “First row to the right in the 
baleony.’—Boston Globe. i 


“Are you washing your hands?” asked 
the stern parent. “I am endeayoring to 
eradicate micro-organisms” was the prod- 
igy’s reply.—London Daily News. 


“A man isn’t always useful and impor- 
tant because he has a rolltop desk.” “No. 
much depends on whether he keeps his 
mind on it, or his feet.”—Washington Star. 


Our colleges manage to turn out a great 
many young men each year who are ath- 
letic looking without being athletic, and 
others who are scholarly looking without 
being scholarly.—Kansas Oity Star. 


Salesman: “I have no use for that mer- 
chant. He yawned three times while I 
was talking.” “He wasn’t yawning,” said 
his division sales manager. “He was 
merely trying to say something.’—Tecam 
Work. 


James M. Barrie describes his feeling 
about the dictionary by saying that “Even 
if J do not use it, I like to feel that it 
is there.” That is too often the feeling of 
a person in regard to his religionNew 
York Christian Advocate. 


An anxious patient inquired of his 
physician, reports the Medical Record: “T 
have heard that you doctors often treat 
a man for typhoid, and he dies of pneu- 
monia.”’ ‘You are grossly misinformed,” 
replied the doctor. “The man I treat for 
typhoid dies of typhoid.” 


Gypsy Smith, the English evangelist, 
leaves behind him: “I am neither a sec- 
tarian nor an insectarian. God never 
meant any man to be a stick—not even an 
ecclesiastic. I am a Methodist, but I 
know plenty of people who are all ‘ist’ and 
no method. On the boat coming from 
America a man said to me: ‘My Church 
is the Church,’ I replied: ‘Go and fill your 
bath tub with salt water and say.’ “This 
is the ocean.’’’” 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


and Manuscript Typing. 
Foreign Language Work. 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


any time. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 


General 


“SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION AND PEACE.’’ 
Sermon for Vesper Services; or an Address at 
(Rev.) A. W. 


Expenses, only. 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHUA =, 


Stenography. 
JEANNETTE SOULE 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 


SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 


STANDARD SETS~- $ 5.000 TO $10,000 


. J. SC. DEAGAN, inc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
jtember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie School 


PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 

To supply the environment to girls for happy 
school-days full of conscious progress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Director 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Peace Party Triumphant in Germany, by 8. I. 
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Religion Around the World ..... . 950 


New Books 
Who Reads Them? Men Who Sought to Know 
God, by Francis A. Christie; Books . .. . 953 


The Home 


David’s B— Hunt, by Rose Brooks . . .. . 
The Tree that Danced on Hallowe’en, by Evange- 
line Weir; Lost Gold-Mines Lure Fortune- 
Hunters; Now Comes New Architectural 
Movement; Toy Balloons Aid Weather Bu- 
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Poetry 

Autumn Styles, by Daisy D. Stephenson. . . 955 
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Church Announcements 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREDT CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Sunday, 
October 5, Rey. Edward Cummings, South 
Congregational Society, Boston, Mass., will 
preach. The South Congregational Society 
unites with the Arlington Street Church in 
holding these services. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday Morn- 
ing at 10 a.m., All Souls School of Religious 
Education for adults and children; at 11 A.M., 
Church Service. The church is open week-days, 
except Saturday, from nine to five. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Mr. Speight. October 5, 11 
A.M. Daily services at 12.15 p.m. beginning 
October 1. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.M., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 aM. Young 
people’s discussion class at 5 P.M. Wmerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 4.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all sery- 
ees. All are welcome, 


Mass. 
Bible 
Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Bible 


TWO ADDRESSES:—Land Reform—based 
on site-value taxation of land. Patriotism 
and the American Home, Terms: Dxpenses, 
A. W. LiItTLSFiInLp, Middleborough, Mass. 


Robert J. Raible and Robert W. Jones have 
applied for admission to the Unitarian Fellow- 


ae CHARLES T. BILLINGS. 
Haroip BH. B. SPHiecHtT. 
Frep R. Lewis. 


" 


